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“ Agriculture is the’ Most Healthful, Most Useful, and Most Noble Employment of Man.”—Washington. 
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MODERN DAIRY SCHOOLS—A NEW DEPARTURE IN EDUCATION 


For many years dairying has received more or less atten- 
tion at the various agricultural colleges. At first, the work 
consisted of a few weeks’ instruction in how to raise, care for, 
and feed dairy cows, how to treat milk from the time it was 
drawn until the finished butter or cheese reached the consum- 
er’s table, etc. However, it was soon found that the student 
equipped merely with theory succeeded but little better than 
the man with no special instruction when it came to actual 
work. The practical part had to be acquired after graduation. 
So it came about that a demand for practical dairy education 
grew up—a demand for 
a school where students 
actually separated milk 
from cream, ripened 
the cream, churned the 
butter, made the 
cheese, cleaned the ves- 
sels and became famil- 
iar by practice with all 
the details necessary to 
the successful operation 
of either the private 
dairy or the creamery. 
This demand has been 
and is being met. At 
many agricultural col- 
leges elaborate dairy 
courses have been pro- 
vided and commodious, 
modern buildings erect- 
ed. The term usually 
covers from twelve to 
sixteen weeks. The up- 
per part of the build- 
ing used is generally 
devoted to lecture 
rooms, _ laboratories, 
and the like, while a 
well-equipped cream- 
ery and a cheese fac- 
tory occupy the base- 
ment. Students come 
totake dairy work 
alone and are at no 
time members of any 
but dairy classes. Up 
to date only a few 
states have the above 
facilities. In nearly 
all, however, dairy in- 
struction forms a part 
of the work of long- and 
short-course students 
in general agriculture. 
As a rule, even where 
the dairy work covers 
only a few weeks, actual practice is required. The student 
must learn how to run a separator, test milk, churn and salt 
butter, ete. The theoretical work in these very short terms is 
confined to lectures on care of dairy herd, best barns, care of 
milk, ete. It is not expected that the student can go direct 
from school to the management of a factory, but he will be 
well prepared to quickly acquire the necessary skill. 

But the state which has a well-equipped dairy building 
and offers several distinct courses, deserves ‘the most credit 
and is of the greatest value to the dairy industry. A factory 
course is provided, designed to furnish persons who desire to 
take up the work of manufacturing butter and cheese on a 





LEARNING HOW TO RUN SEPARATORS 


From a photograph of the Ohio dairy school. 
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large scale, an opportunity to become more skilled and to more 
completely study dairy problems and matters related thereto. 
Then the course in farm dairying fits the student to profitably 
operate a dairy farm. In these institutions, the work is in- 
cluded under five heads. 

First, a course of lecturés are given covering the most im- 
portant points in the raising and care of dairy animals, grow- 
ing and keeping forage, construction of silos, barns, stables and 
yards, management of creameries and cheese factories, judging 
and marketing dairy products, the chemistry of milk, dairy 
bacteriology, treatment of animal diseases, particularly of 
the dairy cow, and engineering. *Second, the student is 
taught to run separa- 
tors, ripen and churn 
cream, to secure the 
best-flavored butter, to 
churn, wash and salt 
butter so as to secure 
the highest gvade, the 
best methods of pre- 
paring for market, and 
how to judge and score 
butter. Third, careful 
instruction is given in 
the manufacture of 
common and fancy 
brands of cheese, such 
as Cheddars, Swiss, 
brick, Edam, Gonda, 
etc. The fancy kinds 
command highly remu- 
nerative prices, so that 
the best schools require 
their students to make 
all kinds. Testing and 
scoring cheese by the 
several methods is also 
looked after carefully. 
Fourth, milk testing. 
The value of milk for 
both butter and cheese 
depends upon the per 
cent of fat it contains, 
so the student must be- 
come familiar with the 
best methods of deter- 
mining the fat content. 
Daily exercise is given 
until the operator be- 
comes skillful. Hand- 
power, steam and tur- 
bine machines are used. 
As the purity of milk 
supplied to large cities 
is of great importance, 
improved methods of 
handling are taught. 
Pasteurizing apparatus 
is owned by most schools. Fifth, care of dairy utensils and 
machinery. By the end of the term students must be able to 
sterilize and properly clean all vessels used in the handling of 
milk and cream. They must also be competent to run engines, 
fire and care for boilers, do ordinary steam fitting, etc. In 
other words, all the leading points connected with actual dairy 
work are covered. A higher degree-of skill is required to suc- 
cessfully operate a dairy farm than one devoted to grain or 
mixed husbandry; hence the necessity of schools where this 
may be acquired. The large number of students yearly asking 
for admittance, and the success of the graduates in practical 
work, is indicative of their value. 
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THE SMALLER POTATO CROP OF 1896 


Placed at 245,000,000 Bushels—A Decrease of 50,000,000 Com- 
pared with Last Year’s Crushing Crop—The Smaller Acreage and 
Smaller Rate of Yield in Leading Sections—Better Outlook for 


Prices 
Table A—SHOWING FOR THE UNITED STATES, CANADA AND 
EUROPE, ACREAGE OF POTATOES, AVERAGE AND TOTAL YIELD. 
In the first column the acreage shows the percentage, calling last year 
100. Thus Maine shows 20 % less acres than in °9, and Lllinois 2 % less. 
The estimated yield of foreign crops are made up from best data obtainable, 
and brought down to harvest time, though owing to absence of thorough 
crop reporting in some of the continental countries, the figures are subject 
to modifications. 
—Acreage—, —Y’ld per acre- —* Total crop— 
United States % Total 1896 1895 1896 1895 
Maine, 55,000 114 120 6,300 8,160 
New Hampshire, 81 19,000 112 25 2,200 2,875 
Vermont, 25,000 121 120 3,000 3,720 
Massachusetts, 28,000 92 118 2,580 3,775 
Rhode Island, 5,100 105 110 540 660 
Connecticut, 23,000 118 2,530 3,068 
New York, 352,000 95 30,270 40,565 
New Jersey, 41,000 3s 90 3,700 
Pennsylvania, 203,000 f 90 25,800 
Ohio, 193,000 17,370 
Michigan, 230,000 16,100 
Indiana, 112,000 8,400 
Illinois, 152,000 10,640 
Wisconsin, 185,000 
Minnesota, 132,000 
Iowa, 923,000 
Missouri, ‘ 95,000 
Kansas, 130,000 
Nebraska, 143,000 
South Dakota, 64,000 
North Dakota, 40,000 
Colorado, 38,000 
California, 31,000 
Oregon, 18,000 
Washington, 18,000 5 2,375 
Other, 340,000 j } 24,505 





Total, 2,865,100 297,700 


Canada 
Ontario, 
Quebec, 
Nova Scotia, 
New Brunswick, 
P E Island, 
Manitoba, 
British Columbia, 
The Territories, 


179,000 29,390 
154,000 105 17,710 
39,600 107 5,156 
42,000 90 ; ; 4,032 
41,500 140 6,225 
13,300 220 2 1 4,043 
5,400 200 : 892 
4,300 150 : 594 
68,042 


Total (Can), 479,100 115 


Foreign 
United Kingdom, ’ 139 
France, 100 50, 120 
Germany, 99 x 140 
Austria, 100 d 105 
Hungary, 102 ¢ 105 
Belgium, 100 515, 265 
Denmark, 99 140 
Holland, 100 375 200 
Italy, 101 470,000 65 
Russia, 100 6,234,000 95 
Sweden, 99 390,000 140 
Norway, 100 90,000 2380 
*In thousands of bushels, last three figures, 000’s, omitted. 
Table B—AMERICAN CROPS FOR 16 YEARS, WITH COMPARISONS. 
The imports and exports corresponding to the domestic crop of 1895 are 
for the fiscal year ended June 30, 96, as all imports are during the period 
October to June, and so on for the other years. Boston market prices for 
Nov, Jan and April following the harvest are selected because most sensi- 
tive toimportations. The average value of imported potatoes is given un- 
der “Import.” The average prices on farnis of US Dee 1, as returned to US 
department of agriculture, are stated under “Farm.” 
—Yield in bushels— -——U S——._-—Prices of potatoes 
Acres per Total Imp Exp Imp F’m Nov Jan Apr 
potatoes acre crop bushels 
1896, 2,865,000 86 245,480,000 ? ? 9 ? *.38 9 9 
1895, 3,204,000 88 282,148,000 175,240 680,000 .73 . 38 oD 35 
1894, 2,914,000 64 185,000,000 1,343,000 573,000 .45 58 5 
1893, 2,605,000 T2 183,000,000 3,003,000 793,000 .42 J 68 ‘ 
1892, 2,506,000 62 155,000,000 4,317,000 846,000 .47 .67 .80 $1. 
1891, 2,660,000 93 250,000,000 187,000 557,000 .95 .37 .50 
1800, 2,606,000 58 150000,000 5,402,000 341,000 . -78 85 1.05 
2,601,000 76 218,000,000 3,416,000 407,000 . d -60 
2,533,000 80 202,000,000 883,000 472,000 .36 . .60 
2,357,000 57 134,000,000 8,260,000 404,000 .45 .69 .80 
2,287,000 73 168,000,000 1,432,000 435,000 .2 45 .60 
2,266,000 78 175,000,000 1,937,000 495,000 . 53 .60 
2,221,000 86 191,000,000 659,000 380,000 57 
2,289,000 86 208,000,000 425,000 555,000 . 50 
2,172,000 78 171,000,000 2,362,000 439,000 .70 
2,042,000 53 109,000,000 8,790,000 408,000 -90 


192,00 
443,200 
1,106,000 
306,700 
118,760 
141 625 


611,000 
57,670 


25,810 


Year 


° 


*Oct 20. 
POTATOES IN THE UNITED STATES 

A smaller acreage and a decreased rate of yield are result- 
ing in a decidedly smaller and more manageabie crop of pota- 
toes. The amount available for market is by no. means as bur- 
densome as was the crushing crop of ’95, and growers ought to 
realize better prices the ensuing fall and winter. In this, our 
final report, we estimate the 1896 crop of potatoes 245, 480,000 
bushels, compared with our revised figures of the 1895 crop 
placed at 297,700,000 bushels. This is a decrease of more than 
fifty million bushels, or seventeen and one-half per cent, the 
total area harvested approximating 2,865,000 acres, which in 
turn is ten and one-half per cent short of last year. As indi- 
cated in our columns, almost from the start it was a foregone 
conclusion that the acreage seeded to potatoes for the crop of 
’96 would show a decided decrease. Growers could not soon 
forget the glut of last year’s crop, and almost uniformly devot- 
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ed less land to this great staple. This was particularly true in 
some of our northwestern states, which last year showed an ab. 
normally increased area. Following a good start, the early 
crop promise was one of excellence, but this was not main. 
tained until harvest. While the rainfall, taking the country at 
large, was liberal, it was unevenly distributed, the crop in 
some states being hurt by drouth, while there was very gen. 
eral complaint of damage late in the summer through exces- 
sive moisture. To this cause is attributed a large part of the 
severe deterioration in condition reported by our correspond- 
ents almost everywhere. In some of the most important pota- 
to sections, notably New York and parts of New England, this 
cut into the rate of yield materially. Damage is not universal, 
however, some of the big counties, such as Aroostook, turning 
off splendid crops. Rains have delayed digging in many states, 
and furthermore, rot is developing in some 
tions among potatoes already and this may event- 
ually further reduce the merchantable crop. Among the 
usual insect visitation, the borer has done considerable dam- 
age in many states. The Colorado beetle wus generally held 
well in check by the judicious use of insecticides. 

The sweet potato crop was subjected to much the same 
damaging influences which took place a year ago. Making ex- 
cellent growth and development until late in the summer, a 
change to serious drouth in many of the states of chief pro- 
duction cut down the aggregate yield materially. In a few fa- 
vored sections the outturn is exceptionally large, but this will 
not hold true of all states of the middle south. A considerable 
part of the crop was harvested prior to the drouth development, 
however, and merchantable stocks late in October are liberal 
in the aggregate. The acreage in North Carolina and adjoin- 
ing states was about as usual, but the hot summer reduced 
the outturn which is apparently sufficient for home require- 
ments. In the northern and western states the yield of sweet 
potatoes is generally good, this being especially true of Illinois 
and Iowa, where large quantities° are raised for market. The 
Rocky mountain region and the Pacific slope have produced 
enough for local requirements and a fair surplus for shipment. 

A SMALLER RATE OF YIELD IN CANADA 

As shown in our table covering the potato crop of the 
Canadian provinces, there is a big falling off in the total yield, 
compared with last year’s enormous crop. The acreage shows 
a decrease, notably in Ontario and Nova Scotia, and while the 
crop made fair progress, it was obliged to contend with many 
drawbacks. The weather across the line was in some respects 
much as in our own northern and eastern states, more or less 
drouth and high temperattre in the early part of the 
followed later by excessive rainfall and considerable damage 
through rot. Potatoes grown in sandy soil suffer less than 
heavy fields. Blight prevailed in a good many counties of On- 
tario. A good many farmers are selling at thirty to tifty cents 
per bushel, while the farm price in Nova Scotia is twenty-two 
to thirty cents. The lower maritime provinces will, however, 
have a;considerable surplus for export, and may find the market 
for some of these in England, should*the crop there prove as 
short as now seems among the possibilities. Up to the pres- 
ent time the demand, even at current moderate prices, is 
rather slack. During the year ended June 30, 1896, Canada ex- 
ported 596,635 bushels potatoes; of this amount Nova scotia 
supplied 441,000, Prince Edward Island 125,000, New Bruns, 
wick 27,000 bushels, Manitoba none, freight rates being against 
this. 

EUROPEAN CROP NOT A FULL ONE; DISEASE IN ENGLAND 

Farming operations from the beginning of the season un- 
til harvest were carried on in Europe under some difficulties, 
and there were enough drawbacks to prevent a large potato 
crop. In fact, our advices point to a decided shortage in 
two or three important instances, owing to unfavorable weather 
conditions, particularly during the late summer and early au- 
tumn. The acreage in the U K was about one per cent larger 
than in 795, and the crop made good progress until August. 
During that month and September it was damaged by disease, 
which spread rapidly throughout many counties, greatly reduc- 
ing the rate of yield and causing more or less deterioration since 
the tubers have been harvested. Reports of the extent of 
damage have been exaggerated, yet the crop is considerably 
short of last year, in spite of the full area originally seeded. 
Altogether too much moisture prevailed in Germany, anid the 
total crop from a full acreage is many millions of bushels short 
of last year. This is important to American agriculture, be- 
vause it means a larger consumption of cereals, and may indi- 
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rectly have its influence on potato values. Other parts of Eu- 
rope show no important change. Some disease is reported in 
Scotland, but in the main the crop is a good one. Conditions 
are variable in Ireland, bad weather doing mu:h damage in 
certain counties, while elsewhere the crop is excellent. Re- 
cent advices point to more or less rot. Keports of the yield 
in France are contradictory, but there is unquestionably some 
damage from disease, while in Austria and Hungary wet 
weather has caused rot. 

The volume of the European potato crop is of only indi- 
rect importance to American and Canadian farmers after all. 
‘England always buys a good many potatoes, depending upon 
the size of her home crop, from such surplus as European 
countries have to offer, but takes relatively few from this side 
the Atlantic ocean. Any general shortage abroad would indi- 
rectly help our grain markets as much as potatoes. The for- 
eign trade of the U S varies according to circumstances. Dur- 
ing the entire twelve months ended June 30, ’96, our imports 
were limited to 175,000 bushels, and these were made up large- 
ly of Bermudas, during the months of March, April and May. 
One year ago we imported 1,342,000 bushels, largely from Can- 
ada,and two and three years ago three and four million bushels 
respectively. Only when prices here are high can foreign coun- 
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but offerings then must compete with liberal arrivals from 
Bermuda and other sub-tropical foreign countries. There is 
also an increasing tendency each year on the part of growers 
in Florida and other South Atlantic states to supply the north- 
ern markets. 
TOP QUOTATIONS, CHOICE POTATOES OCT 20. 
(In cents per bushel of 60 pounds.) 


1896 1895 1896 1895 1896 1895 
Augusta, 35 35 Baltimore, 33 35 Chicago, 24 23 
Boston, 38 38 Cincinnati, 35 35 Minneapolis, 25 15 
Springfield, 50 32 Toledo, 35 30 Winnipeg, 20 20 
Hartford, 50 50 Columbus, 28 28 St Louis, 30 30 
Albany, 50 40 Cleveland, 35 30 Indianapolis, 40 40 
New York, 60 45 Memphis, 50 35 Omaha, 35 25 
Buffalo, 32 33 New Orleans, 50 55 San Francisco, 21 40 
Pittsburg, 40 30 Louisville, 40 30 
Philadelphia, 38 83 Detroit, 3030 





GINSENG CULTURE 


The ginseng plant thrives best in loamy soils, such as are 
usually found in sugar maple and oak forests at. the north. 
Shade is also essential. Select a piece of land at the edge of 
some forest where the plants are found growing wild. Clear 
all underbrush and small trees during spring or summer, then 
break up the soil two or three inches deep, removing 
all weeds, grasses and their roots. The bed thus _pre- 

















ROAD MAKING IN CENTER COUNTY, PENNSYLVANIA 


The accompanying illustration shows how Col W. F. Reynolds of Center Co, Penn, the largest individual farmer in the state, disposes oi 
troublesome stones. Five teams and a dozen men haul stone from plowed land and grass fields to the crusher. After breaking, the material 
is used for making roads throngh the farm. He has the best roads in the county. The township authorities are considering the project, and 
improved highways will undoubtedly become common in all parts of the county. On many other farms the ynsightly and annoying piles of 
stones could be thus utilized to advantage. Crushers are not expensive and’ can be operated by a thresher or farm engine, when not in use for 
other farm work. Unsightly piles of stone, unused stone walls, etc. can be utilized to advantage in this way. Wherever stone exists in 
abundance, every township should get a stone crusher and use freely of the broken stone in repairing its highways or making good roads. 


tries, other than Canada, ship in late potatoes. Our exports 
are not important, yet take up a small part of the surplus, 
chiefly from the eastern states. Last year we shipped abroad 
680,000 bushels, these going mostly to West Indies, Mexico 
and Central America. Average annual exports for the last half- 
dozen years are but 635,000 bushels. 
THE OUTLOOK FOR PRICES 

is certainly better than a year ago. While still low nearly 
everywhere, our correspondents in many sections report an ad- 
vancing tendency, with quotations in many instances already 
higher than those ruling last year at this time. There is nat- 
urally a pronounced disposition among farmers to hold for bet- 
ter prices, although many are selling direct from the field. 
While higher quotations may be reached later in the year, 
those intending to store must, of course, fully consider the 
loss through shrinkage and deterioration. This journal dis- 
tinctly refrains from advising growers either to sell or hold, 
but a careful study of our exclusive report on this important 
crop will help them to judge wisely which course to pursue. 
The crop is better distributed than last year, sections remote 
from market and subject to excessive freight rates having less 
crushing crops, although the yield is liberal in the aggregate. 
There is always a tendency toward higher prices in the spring, 
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pared will be ready for the reception of seeds and small, 
unsalable roots, as collected in the autumn, the season of 
ripening depending somewhat upon latitude. Ginseng berries 
are of crimson color when ripe, each containing two seeds, pro- 
duced in small clusters at the top of a central peduncle ele- 
vated above the principal leaves. When gathering the seed, 
the roots may also be dug and all small, and unsalable ones pre- 
served and replanted in the prepared bed. The seed should 
be rubbed from the pulp very carefully with the hand, and 
then sown, or better, pressed into the ground with the finger 
about half an inch deep, and one every six inches along the 
row. The rows should be from one.to two feet apart for con- 
venience in removing weeds, should any appear. Both seeds 
and plants should be in the ground before hard frosts occur in 
autumn, for when they come, the leaves of the large trees will 
fall on the bed and give the natural protection required. The 
following season no cultivation will be needed, if the bed is 
thinly covered with leaves, except to cut out sprouts and re- 
move any large coarse weeds which may*spring up from seeds 
or roots left in the soil. At the end of the third seasun, the 
roots will have reached a marketable size, and may then be dug 
and the same bed worked over and re-stocked with seeds or 
small plants. 
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HORTICULTURE INDOORS 


PLANTS FOR ROOM DECORATION 


E. E. REXFORD 


The use of growing plants in the decoration of parlors and 
halls is becoming quite universal, and the practice is one to be 
commended, for it encourages the development of a taste for 
beauty in its natural forms, and is therefore in the highest de- 
gree artistic. Fine plants help to beautify a room quite as 
much as fine pictures and good statuary. Their grace of out- 
line and rich color attract the eye, and please the most care- 
less observer as few other things in a room will. Plants for 
room decoration must have firm foliage and be able to stand 
the effects of gas, dry air and the absence of direct sunlight. 
Flowering plants of the ordinary class, and all plants having 
foliage of a soft texture, soon droop and sicken under these 
conditions, and are therefore comparatively worthless except 
for temporary use. Only those plants having foliage of thick, 
firm texture are able to withstand the debilitating effects of 
use in the parlor for any length of time. 

Palms are perhaps the most popular of all plants for parlor 
use. This for two reasons: They have a graceful stateliness 
and beauty that belong to few other plants; they are tropical 
in their luxuriance and suggestions, massive, and in har- 
mony with any room or any style of furnishing; and they are 
better able to bear the trying ordeal of such conditions as exist 
in ordinary rooms 
than most plants. Do 
you want a tall plant 
for a corner? You 
can find nothing fin- 
er than a healthy 
Seaforthia, with 
leaves five or six feet 
in length, arching 
outward from the 
center of the plant 
like gigantic plumes. 
Do you want a plant 
that does not grow 
tall to stand before a 
mirror, or in some 
other place where a 
low mass of foliage 
js appropriate? Then 
a Latania Borbonica 7 
will surely please 
you, with its broad, 
fan-shaped, shining 
leaves. Phoenix re- 
clinata is another 
most excellent palm, 
not as tall or stately 
in its habit as Sea- 
forthia elegans, but 
in many ways more 
desirable. It has an 
iron constitution and 
is, I think, the sturdiest of all the family. Plants of this spe- 
cies, as, indeed, of all kinds of palms, increase in value with 
age, if healthy, and a specimen eight or ten years old is worth 
a considerable sum, and always salable. Areca lutescens is a 
palm of medium size, very graceful in habit, and well adapted 
to use of stands and jardinieres. Licuala (Pritchardia) grandis, 
shown in the ac.vompanying engraving, is one of the noblest 
fan-leaved palms in existence, but owing to the comparatively 
high price at which it is held it has not become as popular as 
its exquisite beauty deserves. 

To grow palms well, you must give them a deep pot or vase. 
This is quite important as the roots run down, if given a 
chance to do so, instead of spreading out. Provide the best of 
drainage to guard against the evils of overwatering.. Use rich 
garden loam, in which some sharp sand should be mixed to 
make the soil open and easily drainable. When plants are kept 
standing in a shady place for long at a time, be very careful 
about watering. Evaporation will take place slowly, and it 
will not be necessary to apply water oftener than once a week 
in summer, and not so,éften in winter. If too much is given 
the soil will become heavy and sour. It is advisable to move 
the plants to a light and airy place as often as possible, leav- 
ing them there until wanted for decorating the room again. 
Thus they can be keptin health. Wash the foliage once a week. 


THE GREAT LICUALA 


AND OUT 


HINTS IN THE GREENHOUSE 

To water greenhouse plants there is a better way than witha 
hand watering pot, which must be held up at arms length, 
It is strange that people are not more alert to use labor gay. 
ing devices. Have gq 
stepladder with the top 
shelf higher than the 
benches. A pail of wa- 
ter placed on the top of 
the stepladder, with a 
long rubber tube run. 
ning from it, consti- 
tutes a syphon that will 
save much labor. A 
eut-off and a nozzle can 
be put on the end of 
the tube, sv that the water can be controlled at will. Of 
course, there must be some elevation to secure force enough to 
make a spray, but the water will run in a stream if the pail is 
just above the hight of the benches. The stepladder is mount- 
ed on rollers instead of casters, that it may be rolled over a 
walk that has spaces between the strips of board. The step- 
ladder will in itself be found very convenient about a green- 
house when not in use in watering plants. A simple catch 
will hold the rollers 
from turning when it 

is to be used. 
Wounded Fruit 
Trees.—A. B. C.: It 
is impossible to state 
just what the money 
damage is when the 
careless cultivator 
knocks off pieces of 
bark from one to six 
square inches in 
area. It would de- 
pend upon the size 
of the tree. A large 
tree might not be 
perceptibly injured 
in its growth or 
bearing; a young 
tree might be seri- 
ously set back in its 
growth. Probably 
your contract-culti- 
vator would set up 
the claim that he 
had used ‘‘reasona- 
ble care,’’ and if he 
could get a few wit- 
nesses to swear to 
that fact, no court 
would award you any 
The only way to regulate the matter in the future 
forfeit 
bark. he 
hides 


damages. 
is to stipulate in the contract that the cultivator shall 
a stated sum, say fifty cents per square inch, for all 
knocks off. If this is done, your trees will have whole 
hereafter. 


Careful Fruit Packing Pays.—C. L. Hartshorn says his fruit 
is always carefully picked and graded, and usually placed in the 


cellar. When packed, each barrel contains the same grade of 
apple throughout. He had occasion to make a shipment of @ 
few barrels of apples to St Louis, where a good price was ob- 
tained. He wrote a letter and placed it in the middle of the 
barrel asking the consumer receiving the fruit to write him, 
stating the quality, condition and what the St Louis market 
demanded. In a short time he received a letter from a St Louis 
commission merchant, praising the quality and packing and 
asking how many more barrels of such fruit he had to sell. Mr 
Hartshorn had no more to sell, but felt convinced that the high 
price received and the demand for more, fully paid for the best 
of packing. This plan might well be followed by other fruit 
, growers who have a large packing, by sending sample barrels 
with similar letters. The-1mportance of selecting only the fine 
est fruit for shipment was never greater than now. Another 
point is to distribute the fruit so as not to glut the big cities. 
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TO DRAIN A COW BARN 


Cc. F. SHEDD 


The accompanying very plain illustrations show how a cow 
barn may be easily drained by the use of sewer pipe or 
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tile. A represents the stanchions; bis the stable floor, which 
can be made of any kind of heavy boards, and slopes slightly 
toward the rear; ¢ is the drop behind the 
cows; d are four-inch sewer pipes, or tile, 
directly behind each cow; e are hardwood 
circular blocks fitted into the top of the 
sewer pipe; f are holes in these blocks 
through which the liquid manure passes; 
g isa drainage pipe at the bottom of the 
sewer pipes, and connects with a cistern or 
sink. If this is not available, it can simply act as a drain. 
Fig 2 represents the upper end of the tile. This method of 
draining a cow barn will insure clean animals, and a_ building 
free from odors. If the soil is very sandy, the drain pipe, g, is 
not absolutely essential. 








SAVE THE SCRAPS 


G. H. TURNER, MISSISSIPPI 


I was forcibly struck with the truth of the remarks of Mr 

C. H. Simmons under the caption of ‘‘My Curiosity Shop’’ in 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST June 13; not only because it was 
exactly in line with my own experiences in past years, but 
also because of its bearing upon the article of Mr George F. 
Pettit on ‘Repairing Machinery Yourself’’ in same issue of 
that invaluable—and in fact indispensable—farm journal, the 
*‘old-reliable’?’ AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. What is it that 
breaks about improved implements or farm machinery of any 
kind? Invariably it is a piece of old iron; and unless one has 
a ‘‘curiosity shop’’ to go to, such as that described by Friend 
Simmons, containing ‘‘scraps’’ of old iron,—bolts, nuts, wash- 
ers, etc, the debris of other implements that heretofore filled 
their sphere of usefulness and have been discarded in favor of 
some of their newer and superior competitors, —there would be 
no alternative but to go all the way to town, or blacksmith 
shop, for possibly a single bolt. This would be a loss of the 
use of a valuable implement right when such loss means dole 
lars, as well as your own time in hunting up repairs, and possi- 
bly that of some of the hands you had hired during cultivating 
or harvest season. By all means keep a curiosity shop; and 
edon’t be satisfied with just ‘‘old scraps’’ but make it a ‘‘gen- 
eral store,’’ an assortment of anything and everything in the 
repuir line that are liable to be needed. An habitual adher- 
ence to this plan will tend to prevent vexation, worry and trou- 
ble, and save both time and money, as well as to assist in pro- 
moting that placid, serene state of mind so essential to a state 
of perfect health, bodily comfort, and that pure, unruffled and 
unalloyed enjoyment that every soil tiller can and will enjoy, 
if he works to that end. Plan ahead and exercise a due fore- 
cast; by so doing, many a (would-be) rough place in life will 
be smoothed over. Life on the farm isa life of toil, and to 
some even of drudgery; but as one accustoms himself to per- 
mitting the work of the brain to lighten that of the hands, the 
toil consequent to rural life is reduced to a minimum, while 
the terms drudge and drudgery have become obsolete, are 
words without meaning, or at least, are meaningless when ap- 
plied to the intelligent, progressive soil tiller or his chosen voca- 
tion, the most thoroughly enjoyable and absolutely independ- 
ent vocation on the top side of God’s green earth. The more a 
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man is in love with his chosen vocation, the greater the degree 
of success he will attain therein, and vice versa. And the 
more time the agriculturists of America devote to reading suclf 
journals as the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, the better they will 
be prepared to cope with the knotty and intricate problems 
which they are occasionally called on to solve, either in politi- 
cal, social or domestic economy, and the easier their lot in 
life will be. 





A BARN CELLAR ON A NORTHERN SLOPE 





A barn cellar is usually built where the land slopes toward 
the sun, so that the exposed wall can have windows to admit 
the sunshine. It sometimes 
happens, however, that one’s gute on 
barn must be built upon a i, bs 
northern slope. Inthis case, “74 | 
a well-lighted cellar can be 
secured by following the plan +72 
shown in the cross section of 
such a barn cellar given herewith. The dotted line shows the 
natural slope of the ground. An excavation is made outside 
the southern wall some six feet wide, the earth being retained 
by a wall. The bottom of the excavation slopes away from the 
cellar, to turn water away from the wall. This is conveyed by 
a ditch or drain across the end of the building to the lower 
ground. The northern wall is protected -by throwing up a 
bank of earth against it. 
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Device for Double Harness.—It is often desirable to hitch 
up a double team with light, single harnesses, where regular 
double harnesses are 
not at hand, or if at 
hand, are, perhaps, too 
heavy. The special ob- 
. a, jection to using a 
ee © a. breast plate in a dou- 





ha ble rig has been the 
{@ difficulty of so attach- 
é ing it to the yoke that 


2 
ea the horse might hold 
AB back the load easily. 
The accompanying illustration shows a device recently seen in 
use, that tells its own story. The extra attachment in front 
pusses back and connects with the breeching, giving the same 
power to the horse in holding back the load that he has when 
used in single harness. It is thus both neat and effective. 


A Bag and Bag-Siring Holder.—The accompanying sketch 
shows an easy way to add a conven- 
ience to the grain house. <A piece 
of iron rod is bent into the shape 
suggested, with a couple of holes drilled 
through it near the center, by which it can 
be secured to the wall. The lower por- 
tion then becomes a bag holder, and the 
upper portion a holder of bag strings. 
These articles can then be kept together, 
and both in readiness for use whenever 
needed. ‘‘A place for everything, and 
everything in its place’’ saves many 
steps, and much valuable time upon the 
farm. This is a point that the thrifty farmer makes the most 
of, but the shiftless farmer neglects it. 
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Making an Earth Closet.—The ordinary closet arrangements 
on the average farm are exceedingly faulty. The contonts 


fy, ought to be kept from 


soaking into the ground 
and should be carried 
away and put upon the 
land at frequent inter- 
vals. Have a tight box 
like that shown in the 
engraving, with a han- 
dle to slide the box into place, and to dump it with. This 
can be a continuation of the iron binding strap. Hitch a 
horse on, and haul it away to the field or manure heap. Use 
sifted coal ashes or dry earth freely in the closet, to keep all 
sweet. A zinc or galvanized iron lining in the box will pay. 
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FOR WEEK ENDED OCTOBER 24, 1896. 

A good, strong love story, full of life, with 
characters skillfully drawn, and the scene of 
action divided between the east and the west, 
is not often to be found. We have been so 
fortunate as to secure just such an one, in 
the Hearts of Young America, now running. 
It is not long, covering only four weeks, to be 
completed in our issue of Nov 7. It will, we 
have no doubt, be enjoyed and appreciated. We 
have a fine feast of other good things prepar- 
ing fur the winter and for the whole of the 
coming year. 








an 

The air is full of propositions for beet sugar 
factories. Not only California, but most of 
the other states of the ari@ west and of the 
Missouri and Mississippi valleys are keenly 
alive to the possibilities of this new industry, 
while a clever lot of men in central New 
York have quietly secured an option on the 
outfit of the only beet sugar factory in Que- 
bec! The middle south 1s also moving in the 
matter, and the enterprising farmers and bus- 
iness men of Chattanooga are already in the 
trace for a factory, claiming unsurpassed ad- 
vantages for their section. We are informed 
that several parties have passage engaged for 
Europe to order machinery and secure for- 
eign capital for new beet sugar factories. 
The carrying out of allor any of these big 
schemes of development depends to a singu- 
lar degree upon the policy that is to be fol- 
lowed by this government toward the sugar 
business. This is to be decided by the peo- 
ple, in their majesty of suffrage, on Nov 3. 


»~ 


EDITORIAL 


Should the verdict warrant farmers and capi- 
talists embarking in the business on a large 
scale, AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST will prompt- 
ly furnish all information and every possible 
aid in its power in hopes that a goodly num- 
ber of new factories may be arranged for in 
season to work up a big acreage of beets of 
the ’97 crop. We invite correspondence from 
farmers, capitalists and others interested in 
securing or investing in beet sugar factories, 
questions upon which light is wanted, etc, so 
that the matter may be fully and promptly 
put before the public, if the people vote to 
encourage domestic production of the $100,- 
000,000 worth of sugar now imported each 
year. In that case the early bird will stand 
the better show of catching the worm! 


The Credit of Farmers. 


The pessimists, the ignorant and the calam- 
ity shouters are very fond of prating on the 
‘*poverty of the farming community,’’ and 
some agricultural journals, not conversant 
with the facts, have assisted in spreading the 
idea. They have done their utmost to destroy 
the farmers’ credit. But the real truth is this: 
While many farmers have been in distress, 
yet, taking the farming people as a whole, it 
is safe to say that the farmers have passed 
through the years of depression better than any 
other body in the country. To-day farmers 
owe less than any other large group of people. 
Fewer farmers have ‘‘failed,’’ commercially 
speaking, than in any other business. Some 
farm mortgage companies have failed that did 
an extensive business, especially in the 
semi arid region, where agriculture is yet in 
an experimental stage, but the records of well 
managed concerns in this line of business, in 
the central west and northwest, show that 
farmers’ interest is being promptly met, and 
the principal of many mortgages reduced or 
paid in full. The number of farms owned 
free of debt in the south shows remarkable 
gains. In the middle and eastern states farm- 
ers have maintained their good credit in the 
face of keen western competition. 

Contrast this with the record of failures 
among merchants, manufacturers and rail- 
roads. The 161 railroads that have gone into 
receivers’ hands in the last 35 years were 
mortgaged for twice as much as all the mort- 
gages on all the farms in the United States. 
Probably the actual loss on investments in rail- 
road mortgages in the past six years, has ex- 
ceeded the amount of all the farm mortgages 
in the country. Our judgment is, that taking 
the country as a whole, 95 % of the loans on 
farms during the past 25 years have either 
been paid in full or are to-day worth 100c on 
the dollar. 

We believe it our profound duty to Ameri- 
can agriculture to make these truths plain 
to the masses in other oceupations. To that 
end we print an interesting exhibit on the 
third cover page of this issue. We have pre- 
pared that statement with elaborate care and 
believe every word of 1t to be conservative. 
We especially commend it to people of other 
vocations, to the agricultural trade, to those 
who have money loaned on the personalty 
or real estate of farmers, and to individuals, 
financial institutions and the like that are 
seeking investment where their principal will 
be absolutely safe and the moderate interest 
rate promptly paid. 

Instead of pushing collections among farm- 
ers, instead of calling in loans, instead of 
marking up interest rates, AMERICAN AGRI- 
CULTURIST believes that political, industriai 
and social conditions justify a_ liberal finan- 
cial policy with all engaged in agriculture. 
Not only that, but the indications are that 
in the early future, the new beet sugar in- 
dustry will offer a most attractive field for the 
investment of the people’s savings, yielding a 
fair dividend on capital, besides (what is 
more important to general prosperity) distrib- 
uting among our farmers and laborers the 
$100,000,000 now sent abroad annually for im- 
ported sugar. 

Our heart is stirred with sympathy for such 
farmers as are really afflicted, but their ills 
are not to be cured by lying about other farm- 
ers or by loudly declaring that all farmers are 
bankrupt. Without in the slightest degree 
trying to cover up any of the evils of agricul- 


tural depression, we here enter a solemn pro. 
test against the great wrong that has been 
done our farmers by the irrepressible calam- 
ity howler. We solemnly maintain that the 
farmer’s whole history demonstrates his desire 
and his ability to pay his just debts. Rail- 
road ‘‘receivers,’’ corporation wreckers and 
‘‘trust’’ promoters have made an unenviable 
record as repudiators, but the vast majority of 
farmers have, can or will pay 100 cents on the 
dollar. 

The organized attacks on the farmers’ credit 
ought to be fully answered by this review 
and by the accompanying exhibit on third 
cover page. We shall send marked copies of 
it to several thousand individuals and institu- 
tions that have capital to loan or to invest, 
hoping thereby to make these people recognize 
the wisdom of offering money at low rates to 
farmers in return for the perfect security 
farmers can offer. More capital is the crying 
need of many farmers and it is to be obtained 
on reasonable terms by proving the farmers’ 
credit. Let us build up, not tear down. Let 
us inaugurate the policy of construction, not 
a reign of destruction. 

It has remained for AMERICAN AGRICULTUR- 
Ist alone among the agricultural press to 
stand up for the farmers’ credit and his busi- 
ness prosperity. We have unbounded faith 
that the future will abundantly justify AMERI- 
€AN AGRICULTURIST’S leadership here, as the 
past has so fully and so often vindicated our 
policy in former years. 

——— _ 

Increased consumption of apples is neces- 
sary, if the crop is to be utilized at a profit. 
Every etfurt should be made to enlarge the 
use of apples by people in villages, towns 
and cities. To this end, we have already 
published (see our issue of Sept 19) a num- 
ber of recipes for novel and tasteful ways of 
cooking apples. Other recipes and sugges- 
tions for enlarging the consumption of apples 
are invited. If sufficient interest is at once 
shown in the matter, we will publish a leaflet 
on the use of apples as food and from a medi- 
cal and hygienic standpoint. This could be 
furnished for a few cents per 100, and if 
widely distributed by farmers, shippers, deal- 
ers and grocers, would greatly extend the 
use of this most healthful fruit. Every one 
of our subscribers who has an apple orchard 
should write to the editor of every paper that ~ 
comes into his house, inclosing one of these 
leatlets and asking him to print extracts from 
it. By these methods it onght to be possible 
to reach 10,000,000 families within 30 to 60 
days. If it resulted in leading each family to 
buy only a barrel more than they would oth- 
erwise use—and this is a modest estimate— 
what a help to the market, and what a 
ing to consumers! AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST’S 
final returns on the apple crop of the United 
States and Canada are now being collected 
and our annual review of the whole apple 


situation will be the feature of our next issue. 
EEE 
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The dairy education described in our lead- 
ing article is a most important feature of the 
Pennsylvania state college at State College, 
Center Co, of the agricultural college of Cor- 
nell university at Ithaca, N Y, Ohio state 
university at Columbus and Maryland agri- 
cultural college. As the practical 
foundation for such a school, the Pennsylvania 
college operates throughout the year a cream; 
ery handling over 3000 los of milk daily an 
selling its butter and cream in the open mar- 
ket. Cornell has a spevial building for its 
dairy school that cost $50,000 and is admirably 
“equipped for its special purpose. We _ printed 
Aug 29 an illustrated account of the Marytand 
school and dairy experiment station. The 
Pennsylvania school adds a new feature to its 
private dairy course this season in'the domes- 
tic production of small fancy cheeses, which 
promises to add materially to the income of 
the home dairy. The beauty of this dairy 
education is that it is both scientific and prac- 
tical, while it can be easily learned in @ 
short time at small expense by both old and 
young. We earnestly advise all who are inter- 
ested in dairying to respond to the advertise- 
ments of these writing them at 
once for particulars. Address Prof I. P. 
Roberts, director, Ithaca, N Y; Prof H. P. 
Armsby, dean, State Coilege PO, Pa, and 
Prof T. F. Hunt of Columbus, O. 
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Leonard Rhone of Pennsylvania 


J.J. Woodman of Michigan 


PATRONS OF HUSBANDRY 





John Trimble, Sec’y, Washington, DC N.J. Bachelder of New Hampshire 


THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE OF THE NATIONAL GRANGE, PATRONS OF HUSBANDRY 


The National Grange. 

The 30th annual session of the national 
body of the Patrons of Husbandry will con- 
vene at Washington, D C, Nov 11, and con- 
tinue about ten days. As at recent sessions, 
26 state granges will be represented. The 
time will be fully eccupied by the introduc- 
tion and discussion of resolutions concerning 
the welfare of American farmers. Partisan- 
ship will be avoided, but Patrons will stick 
to certain well-defined policies instead of run- 
ning pellmell after every new fad. They will 
demand protection to agricultural products so 
long as protection forms a part of government 
policy; and will consider the raising of sufti- 
cient revenue to pay the running expenses of 
the government; free distribution of mail in 
rural districts; the export bounty; a curtail- 
ment of the power of trusts: better manage- 
ment of railroads; an equalizing of freight 
rates; reduction of official salaries; the up- 
building of the American merchant marine. 

The grange to-day deserves the proud dis- 
tinction of being the one agricultural national 
organization of farmers that has stuck closely 
to its original policy. It has kept out of par- 
ty politics and to-day has a larger bona fide 
membership than any of the other so-called 
farmers’ organizations. Starting in the south, 
soon after the war, it hada mushroom growth 
with the inevitable reaction. But the work 
of recovery, slow but sure, began a dozen 
years ago, until now the main strength of 
the grange of recent years has been furnished 
by the more conservative farmers Of the mid- 
die and New Engiand states. A slow,steady, 
permanent growth has been effected, and the 
order in these sections is now a substantial 
power. In these states the grange is a fixed 
institution and does great good for its mem- 
bers and the farmers at large.. In Maine, 
there is a local grange in nearly half the 
townships of the state, Massachusetts has a 
thriving grange in 75 % of her farming towns, 
while Connecticut and New Hampshire stand 
at the head with a strong organization in prac- 
tically every township in which agriculture is 
practiced to any extent. The orderin these 
sections has about 125,000 out of the total mem- 
bership of 153,000, and it paid $6200 of the na- 
tional grange’s receipts of $7656 for ’95, com- 
_— 





JOHN T. COX OF NEW JERSEY 


Steward of the National Grange. 


pared to a total paying membership reported 
in 1875 of 762,000 persons. 


WHERE THE GRANGE IS STRONGEST. 
No of charters Active No of p’d Paid to 


States issued granges members national 
grange,’95 

Maine, 333 226 16,940 $847 
New Hampshire, 249 223 15,760 788 
Vermont, 244 53 2,360 118 
Massachusetts, 213 148 11,160 558 
Rhode Island, 33 28 1,680 wt 
Connecticut, 148 116 10,440 522 
New York, 820 5AT 27,840 1,392 
Pennsylvania, 1,155 605 22,920 1,146 
Miclrigan, 719 *225 7,400 370 
New Jersey, 119 *56 2,340 117 
Illinois, 1,717 *112 4,700 235 
Total, 5,750 2,290 123,540 6,177 
U Saggregate, 27,379 ? 153,120 7,656 


* Estimated. 





MASTER OF NATIONAL GRANGE, 
J. H. Brigham of Ohio. 


WHERE THE ORDER IS WEAKEST. 


Charters P’d mem- Charters P’d mem- 
issued bership "95 issued bership "95 


Alabama, 716 300 Minnesota, 567 260 
Arizona, 2 — Mississippi, 686 480 
Arkansas, 668 — Missouri, 2,085 740 
California, 303 2,260 Montana, 27 — 
Colorado, 134 500 Nebraska, 674 460 
Dakota, 67 — Nevada, 15 _ 
Delaware, 38 900. N Carolina, 582 “= 
Florida, 61 — Oregon, 279 1,980 
Georgia, 735 — § Carolina, 22 a 
Idaho, 21 — Tennessee, 1,113 — 
Indiana, 2,077 1,700 Texas, 1,405 820 
Indian Ter, 21 — Virginia, 735 380 
Iowa, 2,010 400 Washingt’n, 111 700 
Kansas, 1,430 1,640 W Virginia, 397 460 
Kentucky, 1,647 220 Wisconsin, 533 500 
Louisiana, 335 _— Total, 21,604 29,580 


Maryland, 181 620 

It will be seen that the number of Patrons 
in the south is very small. Indeed, the 14 
southern states in which 12,000 granges have 
been organized first and last, have to-day 
less than 200 granges in actual working order. 
From some of the western states comes a 
similar tale of woe, but wherever the work 
isin strong hands, grange reorganization is 
moving forward, especially in Ill, Ind, Ia, 
Kan, Neb and Pacifie coast. 

WHAT THE GRANGE IS DOING. 

The declaration of purposes and rules for 
governing of the order have stood the test of 
30 years and can hardly be improved. As 
a result of this experience, the grange leaves 
much of its national legislative demands to 
the executive committee of the national 
grange, state and Pomona granges look after 
state legislation and co-operative’ buying, 
while in the subordinate grange are developed 





in a minor way co-operative buying and the 
social and educational features which have ot 
late years brought the order so prominently 
before the public. The legislative commit- 
tee of the Pa state grange has been un- 
tiring in its efforts to secure legislation 
in the interests of agriculture. Within the 
past eight years $9,000,000 has been saved 
annually to renters and real estate own- 
ers by the reduction of local taxa- 
tion. In New England, New York and Ohio 
legislation that affects agriculture is practi- 
cally controlled by farmers through the 
grange. * 

Where its co-operative buying is rightly 
managed, Patrons save far more than the cost 
of membership. By massing orders and paying 
spot cash, considerable discounts are saved 
with each purchase. Patrons in the east are 
making large savings on fertilizers, especially 
in Massachusetts and Connecticut. Several 
state granges are making big savings through 
co-operative fire insurance. Patrons’ compa- 
nies are being successfully conducted in Col, 
Ct, Del, Kan, Me, N Y, Pa, Ind, Ore, O and 
N H. In York state, 19 companies with 
18,426 Patron policy holders carry $37,000,000 
insurance at an average cost of $5.48 per 
$1000 for five years; New Hampshire has 2800 
Patrou policy holders representing $3,000,000, 
which costs $5 per $1000 for three years; Ohio 
Patrous have insured themselves against fire 
losses for 17 years, have sustained 40 losses 
and called 14 assessments; total insur- 
ance $905,000; Connecticut Patrons carry 
$4,000,000 and at a low rate; the Colorado Pa- 
trons company, organized 20 months, has not 
sustained a loss. 





Agriculture Furnished 63 % of total U S ex- 


ports in eight months ended Aug 31, a slightly 
smaller proportion than a year ago- 





Acid Sawdust for Bedding—H. K. uses for 
bedding sawdust from a brass factory, some 
of which comes from the dip-room and con- 
tains a large amount of the various acids used 
there. If the sawdust does not hurt the feet 
of the cattle which stand or lie on it, Dr Jen- 
kins should not be afraid to use the sawdust 
for bedding. But, in any case, we agree with 
him in preferring the bedding free from acid. 


Milt 





0. H. HALE OF NEW YORK 
Chaplain of the National Grange. 
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WHAT ALL SHOULD KNOW. 


Steam Roads vs Electric.—A contest which 
seems destined to be hard fought for years 
to come, with issues of great importance to 
the farming districts, is that between the 
steam railroads and the electric roads. Its 
latest outbreak appears in New Hampshire, 
where the Concord railroad managers have 
dropped from the board of directors the gov- 
ernor of the state, Busiel, for favoring judi- 
cious extensions of the electric lines. The 
governor expresses the belief that such ex- 
tensions will help rather than injure the 
steam roads. His state has suffered severely 
from steam railway dictation for years. 
Senator Chandler, whose pastime is fighting 
the railroads, avers in his newspaper that war 
is to be waged relentlessly against the elec- 
tric companies. The republican candidate 
for governor, Mr Ramsdell, is said to be on 
the side of the steam roads, and the electric 
people are hardly likely to get a two-thirds 
majority 1n the legislature. 


An Apple Mission.—A novel and beneficent 
philanthropy, in which farmers are turning 
in to help the city’s poor, is the new apple 
mission of Boston. Hundreds of bushels of 
apples are given by farmers in New Hamp- 
shire and Massachusetts and shipped free of 
charge by the railroads, the distribution be- 
ing made by the Associated Charities. The 
work is called the ‘‘farmers’ fruit offerings.’’ 


The Struggle with Rum.—The object of a 
newly organized national association of 
wholesale liquor dealers is ‘‘to guard their 
interests as affected by federal legislation’’ 
and otherwise protest their traftic. There are 
4000 wholesale liquor dealers in the country 
and it is expected that the most of them will 
join the assotiation. Here is a new force for 
the temperance element to struggle against. 

The state agricultural society of Wisconsin 
is mourning its recent action in giving a 
jockey club a five years’ lease of the state 
fair grounds at fairs and races,at $2500a year, 
with no restrictions against selling liquor. 
There isanew state law grarting 
year to the society provided it did not author- 
ize the sale of liquor at the fairs, aud on con- 
dition that no liquor had been sold the pre- 
vious year. In order to get needed money the 
society may resort to the old practice of sell- 
ing a liquor license each year until the jockey 
club lease expires. The alliance of an agri- 
cultural society with the liquor business isa 
shame, whatever the conditions. 


Along the Battlefield.—Reliable authority in 
Washington, figuring out possible results of 
the campaign, says: ‘‘We shall probably have 


McKinley and a ‘sound money’ congress, or 
Bryan and a free silver one, unless all signs 
fail. There will be no mixed results in this 
particular. The supposition that Bryan and 
Hobart may be inaugurated next March isa 
mixed result still more unlikely than the one 
just diseussed.”’ 

There are newspaper rumors of a trade in 
Illinois whereby Gov Altgeld is slaughtering 
Bryan in return for votes for himself on the 
state ticket. 

The women will vote in Colorado, Utah and 
Wyoming for president next month. 

A St Louis merchant who discharged em- 
ployees because they announced that they 
were going to vote for Bryan, was arrested, 
as he deserved to be, and will be prosecuted. 

A letter from Thomas F. Bayard, our am- 
bassador in England, made a strong plea for 
Palmer and against the Chicago platform. 

Kansas has eight electoral and six state 
tickets. 

In Colorado, where there was a contest over 
the admission of the McKinley electors to the 
official ballot, the supreme court has decided 
that these electors are entitled to the republi- 
can emblem. 

The notorious W. C.P. Breckenridge of Ken- 
tucky has been nominated for congress, where 
he served some years previous to his disgrace 
and the defeat administered by the good wo- 
men of his state. ; 

A cireular from the free silver state commit- 
tee of New York calling for campaign con- 
tributions from custom house employees was 
declared by the collector of the port to bea 
violation of the civil service law, and arrests 
followed. 

Chairman Hanna of the republican national 
committee asks that Oct 31 be observed by all 
who intend to vote for ‘‘sound money,’’as flag 
day. 

Thomas B. Reed’s voice gave out, and his 
campaigu labors, which were to include Cali- 
fornia, were cut short. 

Gov Altgeld of Illinois addressed a large 
audience in Cooper Union, New York city, 
Saturday night, and received an ovation. He 


OUR STORY OF THE 


$4000 a’ 


dwelt largely upon what he termed ‘‘federal 
interference in local affairs,’’ ‘‘ government 
by injunction’’ and ‘‘usurpation by the Unit- 
ed States supreme court.’?’ He claimed that 
United States troops were not needed in Chi- 
cago at the time of the strike. The speech 
sought the vindication of the speaker, as 
well as votes for the Chicago platform, and 
was an able performance. 

The registration is unprecedented in Chi- 
“ago and New York city, the prospects being 
in the latter city that it will reach 300,000. 

On the authority of the Chicago Record 
(republican) fusion between democrats and 
populists on the electoral tickets has been ac- 
complished in 26 states, or every state in 
which a combination of forces might result 
in victory for Bryan. The 26 specified are 
California, Colorado, Connecticut, Idaho, Il- 
linois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, 
Louisiana, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, 
Mtntana, Nebraska, New Jersey, North Caro- 
lina, North Dakota, Ohio, Oregon, Pennsylva- 
nia, South Dakota, Utah, Washington, West 
Virginia, Wisconsin. 


Men and Women.—Helen Kellar, the deaf, 
blind, scentless and tasteless girl whose mar- 
velous progress in getting communication 
with the world around her has astonished the 
English-speaking nations,has passed the diffi- 
cult entrance examinations to Harvard, at the 
age of 16, which is younger than the average 
boy enters that institution. She will enter 
Radcliffe college (Harvard annex). At .the 
age of 18 months she lost all her senses ex- 
cept that of touch, and tke development of 
this sense to so extraordinary a degree is due 
largely to the noble and skillful efforts of her 
teacher, Miss Sullivan of the Perkins insti- 
tute for the blind at Boston. 

The pope’s new delegate to 
States is a monk from an Italian monastery, 
Martinelli by name. He is 48 years old, flu- 
ent in the English tongue, and is said to be 
an exceedingly modest man. 

The body of George Du Maurier was cre- 
mated and the ashes were deposited in a gold- 
en urn and interred beneath a yew tree in 
the beautiful cemetery at Hampstead. 

A man who was once prominent died in 
poverty and under pathetic circumstances the 
other day. He was Thomas W. Ferry of 
Michigan, who was president of the national 
senate and acting vice-president at the time 
of the Hayes-Tilden controversy. It devolv- 
ed upon him to declare Hayes elected, though 
Roscoe Conkling and others maintained that 
he had no right to do so. 

The church of England has lost its primate, 
the archbishop of Canterbury, who died sud- 
denly while the guest of Mr Gladstone at Ha- 
warden. His name was Dr Benson. 


the United 


A Gigantic Survey Line—The coast and geo- 
detic survey has concluded its labor in the field 
upon the most stupendous geodetic survey 
ever undertaken in any country, which gives 
the United States the longest baseline upon 
which to establish subsequent surveys in 
existence in the world. Itis known as the 
transcontinental arc, and lies along the 39th 
parallel of north latitude, extending from 
ocean to ocean. Its eastern end is ata point 
on the Atlantic below Cape May, and its 
western end is on the Pacific, near San Fran- 
cisco. It has cost the government about $1,- 
000,000, but the expenditure is said to be jus- 
tified hy the importance of the project. The 
longest baseline heretofore surveyed was that 
in India, running north and south, about 1000 
miles in length. The transcontinental are 
is 2625.8 miles in length. 

Life in Europe.—Thousands of people have 
been rendered homeless in far-away Siberia 
by floods, and famine and great distress are 
sure to follow. The newspapers of the coun- 
try call for subscriptions in aid of the suffer- 
ers. Siberia is a m9re populous and civilized 
country than we Americans are wont to be- 
lieve. 

The sultan of Turkey-does not confine his 
bloody attentions to the Armenians. Turk- 
ish students in the theological seminaries,and 
other young Turks who opposej his cruel poli- 
cy, are secretly murdered by scores. One dis- 
patch says that French divers are refusing to 
work in the Bosphorus owing to the horrible 
collection of corpses that they meet while pur- 
suing their labors under water. 

Coin-in-the-slot machines now furnish hot 
water at about one cent for five gallons in the 
poor districts of Paris, at fountains erected 
for the purpose, and the poor are patronizing 
them welf and learning valuable lessons in 
cleanliness. The water is used not only for 
baths, but for cooking, washing, and also by 
the drivers of carriages to fill the hot-water 
receptacles with which their passengers keep 
their feet warm. 

Several towns in Norway, says a British 


, 
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consul, have abolished the Gothenburg or 
Norwegian system of conducting the liquor 
trafiic as unsatisfactory. The reason we do 
not find stated, but the consul asserts that the 
traffic in some of these towns has decreased 
since the change. Under the Norwegian sys- 
tem the privilege of selling liquor is bestow- 
ed upon companies authorized by the town, 
and the profits above a certain percentage de- 
voted to public uses. 

Mr and Mrs Castle of San Francisco, Cal, 
were arrested in London charged with the 
larceny of a lot of dry goods found in their 
room ata hotel and the enormous sum of 
$200,000 was required as bail. This they con- 
trived to get. These people are wealthy and 
held in high esteem at home. If the charge 
be true Mrs Castle is what is politely termed 
a kleptomaniac. 


An Archbishop Sees Communism.—-Something 
of a sensation was produced by a letter from 
Archbishop Ireland of the Roman Catholic 
church to laboring men, pronouncing the 
‘‘government by injunction’? plank of the 
Chicago platform as ‘*‘the old secession doc- 
trine that states are independent of the na- 
tional government at Washington#’ The 
archbishop opposes free silver certain to 
disappoint the laboring men. As to the ap- 
peal which the platform in question makes to 
the ‘‘imasses’’ against the he prelate 
says :‘‘ Many adherents of the movement do not 
perceive its full meaning; but let them beware; 
they are lighting torches which, borne in 
hands of reckless men, may light up in the 
country the lurid fires of a‘commune.’ Amer- 
ica heretofore has been free from a socialistic 
hatred and warfare; it has been a country 
of opportunities for all men, and it has given 
to the laborer a livelihood higher and better 
than is afforded him in any other country of 
the world. Is this all to be changed? 
cial chaos, gloating over ruins, to be 
method of social elevation of t1 


as 


‘*classes’’ t 


Is SO- 
the 
the masses? 
There may be room in some things for peace- 
ful amelioration through a well-informed pub- 
lic opinion and orderly legislation, but class 
hatred and angry passion never lead to aught 
but general misery and suffering.’’ 

Uncle Sam and His Neighbors.—The bullion 
in the silver dollar fell below 50e in value. 
At 645¢ per ounce, there is just 50c worth of 
silver in the dollar. 

The 50th anniversary of the first use of ether 
as an anesthetic was celebrated at the Mas- 
sachusetts general hospital in Boston. The 
historic operation of Oct 16, 1846, was per- 
formed by Dr Juhn C. Warren of Boston, 
whose grandson, a Boston physician, was 
chairman of the committee of arrangements 
for the celebration. 

The legislature of Vermont is 
126 farmers, 40 storekeepers, 14 lawyers and 
the rest ‘‘scattering,’’—a notable preponder- 
ance of farmers and scarcity of lawyers. 

A secret organization whose purpose is to 
secure the political freedom and independ- 
ence of Canada ‘‘in an amicable and legiti- 
mate manner’’ has been formed at Montreal, 
under the name of the Independence club. 
The first meeting was attended, it is said, by 
150 prominent men of both nationalities, in- 
cluding 50 members of parliament. 

Direful stories continue to come from Cuba 
of the slaughter of non-combatants, the preva- 
lence of disease and famine, and the murder 
of American citizens by the Spanish soldiery. 
The island is becoming desolate. The one 
cheering note in this awful refrain is the as- 
sertion that the Cubans are winning more 
battles than the Spanish. 

Chicago has a huge lawsuit over new 
drainage canal. The owners of almost one- 
half the property to be taxed for the new sew- 
er object to the work. All told they repre- 
sent $600,000 worth of land along the proposed 
route of the drain and their interests were 
looked after by 107 lawyers. 

The memorial to war correspondents and 
artists erected on South mountain, Md, was 
dedicated with due ceremony. It is a feudal 
gateway of stone, and cost $5000. 

The Turkish government has consented at 
last, if reports be true, to allow the wives and 
children of Armenians who have come to the 
United States and become naturalized to 
emigrate hither and rejoin their husbands and 
fathers. 


composed of 
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Gabe Snodgrass recently applied to the 
Reverend Whangdoodle Baxter of the Blue 
Light tabernacle for some pecuniary assist- 
ance. ‘‘I jess kain’ do hit,’’ replied Parson 
Baxter: ‘I has ter s’port my pore ole mud- 
der.’’ ‘‘But yer pore ole mudder says yer 
do n’ nuftin’ fer her.’’ ‘*Well, den, ef I don’t 
do nuffin’ fer my pore old mudder, whut’s de 
use ob an outsider ike you tryin’ ter make me 
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Good Profit in Apple Growing. 
WILLIAM DOUGALL, SCHENECTADY CO, N Y. 


In the spring of 1871 [ planted 300 Baldwins 
and 200 Greenings; two years later, 135 
Northern Spy, 77 Spitzenburg, 68 Kings, 15 
Astrachan and 5 Tallman Sweet, making in 
all 800 trees. They were set at right angles 30 
ft apart each way and were all selected two- 
year-old trees, with the exception of a few 
three years old. The land was under cultiva- 
tion fur ten years, planted with corn and po- 
tatoes, using all the manure on the orchard. 
The trees were washed each spring with soft 
soap suds for five or six years, and a watchful 
eye kept for borers and all other pests. 

“The orchard began to bear fine fruit which 
was sold to dealers in the fall, as had no 
fruit house at that time. In 1881 the Hoosac 
Tunnel railroad was laid through the center 
of the orchard on a curve, taking out two 
whole rows and part of two others, 100 trees 


jn all. For 34 acres of land taken from my 
farm I received $4950, 2500 being damage 


to orchard. I cannot state the exact amount 
of the sale of apples before I began shipping, 
the most I received in any year being 700. In 
all I do not think it would much exceed 2000. 
In ’92 a dealer came three times 
buy my fruit, offering 125 per bbl for red 
fruit and did not want the Greenings. I told 
him 1 expected to ship the fruit myself, as I 
hed done something in that line nearly 50 
years ago. I went to New York and made 
arrangements with a reliable firm to sell my 
fruit. 1 have done so ever since, and to the 
same firm. The net proceeds of the orchard 
in 92 were 1100, in.’93 1300 in ’94 1650 and in 
95 900; of this 150 was for cider and vinegar. 
Total for four years 5100, plus 2000 sold previ- 
ous to shipping, plus 2500 from railroad, an 
aggregate of 9600. Does it pay? Judge for 
yourself. Young man, goand do likewise; 
only take my advice and plant 40 or 45 tt 
apart. Leave only three main branches and 
feed your trees well. Ithink very highly of 
muriate of potash and bone for an orchard. 


Advancing [larkets Abroad. 





LONDON, England, Oct 9—The wheat crop 
generaliy was got in safely and in good con- 
dition in the U K and is proving to be of fine 
quality. Barley and oats in the south have 
also been secured, but in two-thirds of the 
area of England, in the whole of Scotland 
and a great portion of Ireland, these crops 
are still out. The loss by sprouting of grain 
in the ear, and by rotting on the ground, is 
enormous, and farmers who expected a good 
return will be worse off than those in the 
earlier districts who were being pitied for 
their short crops. 

Markets on this side are generally firm, 
and prices of wheat have been advancing 
gradually for the last six or seven weeks. The 
average price of English wheat last week was 
T5ic per bu, which is about 5c better than 
this time Jast year. English barley is worth 
85fc. which is an advance of 10}c on the year. 
Oats also at 444c show an improvement of 3hc. 
It is expected that prices will still further ad- 
vance, and that those who possess good grain 
will do much better than was expected earlier 
in the season. The high prices, however, do 
not offer much encouragement to those un- 
fortunate men whose crops have been spoiled 


during harvesting. California wheat for ear- 
ly delivery can be. quoted at 90@92}c. In 


corn there has been little change during the 
past few days, and mixed American is offered 
at 45ec per bu for future delivery, while old 
corn for delivery next month made 42%c and 
December 43sec. In oats American clipped 
may be had either of the old or new crops 
at4ijc per bu. Linseed and rapeseed have also 
improved in price at least 3¢ per bu. Ameri- 
can tiour has likewise participated in the up 
ward movement. 

The continental prices for wheat at present 
are as follows: Paris 99}c, Antwerp 86}c, 
Berlin $1 063, Pesth 793c, Amsterdam 84c 
A firmness marks all the markets in Europe, 
which gives strength to the view that any al- 
teration that is likely to take place will, be 
in a higher direction. Trade is of an ordi- 
nary character and markets are supplied with 
an average quantity of grain. The reports 
generally from Europe tell of delay in au- 
tumn sowing,due to the continuous rains that 
have prevailed as weil as in the United King- 
dom. From India the reports are very unfa- 
vorable and the importation of wheat into 
that country has begun. It appears that the 
last harvest only produced sufficient for its 
Own consumption, and it is now found neces- 
Sary to reimport wheat, which is a loss to the 
country, as it has to purchase at a higher 
price and pay freights in both directions. In 
the Bombay presidency the drouth still con- 
tinues and great fear is entertained as to 
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MONEY CROPS 


whether the crops can stand the absence of 
rain. 

The meat markets in Great Britain are any- 
thing but firm, although first-class stuff has a 
steady market. Foreign meat has not been 
so plentiful this week, yet prices have shown 
somewhat declining tendency. Best States beef 
lle per lb (offal given in) and second quality 
10c. Trade for mutton is extremely slow. A 
better tone is prevalent in the bacon market 
and prices tend upward, American long and 
short clear ranging from $470 per 100 Ibs. to 
5, hams 10 50@11 10, lard 4 90@5 30, cheese 
9 60@10 50 and creamery butter 13 90@19 25. 
In all items the provision market shows firm- 
ness. American apples, which are plentiful, 
are worth 2 50@3 50 per bbl in a small way, 
and California pears 2@3 50 per case. Best 
hay is at present making from 11 40@12 60 per 
ton of 2240 lbs, and there is a good demand, 
but not more than the supply. 

Strong endeavors are being made to reduce 
the labor on the potato crop, and in further- 
ance of this idea the Royal agricultural society 
of England offered prizes for potato planters, 
diggers and sorters. For the first named prizes 
were given prior to the Leicester show, and 
the competitions for the latter have just taken 
place near that town. The first prize of £20 
was awarded to Messrs Jack and Son of May- 
bole, N B, and the second prize of £10 to 
Powell Bros and Whitaker of Wrexham. 


Castor Beans for Market. 





The castor bean crop of 1896, though not a 
large one, promises to yield no better returns 
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to growers than that of last year. The price 
is 10@20 % lower, while the amount available 
for crushers seems smaller, if anything, ac- 
cording -to reports to AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
just at hand. The commercial crop is again 
restricted to a number of counties in Ill, Mo, 
Kan and Neb, although Okla planted a good 
many beans last spring and would have had a 
large crog but fur destructive winds which 
came at.a critical time, greatly damaging the 
lant. 

' Farmers in Kansas would generally be satis- 
fied with $1 per bu at shipping station, but 
this year are not getting it. The crushers, 
few in number and strong in possibilities of 
controlling the market, are paying only 95c@ 
$1 fob St Louis, and the price to farmers at 
interior stations is usually 80@90c. 





The Season for Popcorn has not yet opened, 
nor are prices established. In parts of N Y, 
where this is quite a money crop, there is a 
favorable outlook. Practically no sale yet for 
any but new corn. This is selling delivered in 
Boston at 2@24c P lb, and in small packages 
rather higher. Leading dealers elsewhere 
report a liberal crop of ’96 popcorn which 
will come on the market later. The Albert 
Dickinson Co, prominent Chicago handlers, 
report a moderate movement of old corn in 
the west. Small parcels of popcorn sent into 
Chicago are selling at $1@1 50 per 100 lbs. 





There is no publication I prize more than 
the AgGricuLTURIsST.—[L. L. Soules, More- 
land, N Y. 








THE IMPROVED UNITED STATES 
CREAM SEPARATOR 


IS DAILY ADDING TO ITS RECORDS, PROVING 


Its Excellence Over All Other Separators; 





Many letters being constantly received from the dairymen using them, 
stating they are doing better than claimed, running over capacity, and 
showing only a trace of fat in the skim milk. 


To these records from practical dairymen are added the records of 
the various Experiment Stations, which follow: 


Cornell University Experiment Station................. 0.05 
Vermont Experiment Station Dairy School......... beaeae 0.03 
Pennsylvania Experiment Station Dairy School......... 0.04 - 
Indiana Experiment Station Dairy School.............. Trace 
Ohio Experiment Station. ............ccccsceeseees Mere Trace 


North Carolina Agricultural and Mechanical College...Trace 
Indiana State Board of Agriculture (Department 


of Dairy Produce and Cattle)..............,.. No Trace 
Illinois Experiment Station...............s.eees Less than 0.1 
Minnesota Experiment Station.............ceeeee eee eee ees 0.02 


ALSO SUCH TESTS OF THE 


Factory Size Improved U. S. Separator 


As reported by PROF. HAECKER, Director of the 
i the Hawley 


Minnesota Experiment Station from 
(Minn.) Co-operative Creamery Ass’, V1Z.: 


Average capacity per hour, 
Average of tests of skim milk, 
And at the Vermont Experiment Station, 


Average amount separated per hour, 
Average test of skim milk, 


These separators, for full capacity 


the market. 


Send for pamphlets describing fully and con 


taining further proofs of our assertions. 





Vermont Farm Machine Co., 


BELLOWS FALLS, VT. 


2,848 Ibs. 
6.07 


2,530 lbs. 
0.05 

and thoroughness of 

skimming, are not equalled by any other separator on 
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Export Butter Trade and Prices. 


A decided change has taken place in the 
butter market the past few days, with prices 
realized higher than in many weeks. The 
upward tendency, beginning late in Sept, from 
the long-time low level, has developed rapidly 
and leading distributing markets, such as N Y 
and Chicago, have all exhibited great 
strength. The change has come chiefly from 
smaller offerings as a direct result of the de- 
creased output; also a greater consumption 
this fall, made possible by low prices. The 
usual autumn advance has been delayed, but 
is none the less pronounced, now that pas- 
turage is failing, although this has been ex- 
ceptionally good throughout the entire season. 
Many creameries, long dissatisfied with the 
low prices of butter, have turned-their atten- 
tion to cheese making, that product ruling 
relatively much the stronger of the two. In 
addition to this decrease in the production, 
there is a continuance of the encouraging ex- 
port trade, which does much to absorb the sur- 
plus. England will not buy very much Amer- 
ican butter unless it has quality, and can 
compete in price with the liberal offerings 
from the continent and from the Australian 
colonies. Yet the export trade has been con- 
siderable for some time past, often amount- 
ing to 10,000 packages per week. Since May 
1, N Y has exported about 170,000 packages 
compared with only 60,000 packages in round 
numbers corresponding period a year ago. 
Boston exports, 5 mos to Oct 1, were 1,486,000 
Ibs compared with 651,000 lbs a year ago. 
Total U S exports. 9 mos to Sept 30, 18,978,339 
tbs, against 6,994,719 tbs last year. 

In view of the large increase in the number 
of creameries established throughout the 
country, especially in the west and north- 
west, our export trade in butter is most im- 
yortant and should be cultivated. As we 
1ave frequently pointed out in our columns 
Australia, New Zealand,Scandinavia, France, 
etc, are far in the lead in supplying the U K 
with her butter requirements of $60,000,000 
annually. Successful shippers from the Aus- 
tralian colonies pack butterin a box of certain 
shape, and efforts are being made to introduce 
this into this country. 

The sharp advance inthe recent 
viewed with some suspicion by many in the 
trade, who believe it more rapid than war- 
ranted by the facts and in consequence refuse 
to buy freely beyond immediate requirements. 
There is danger in the east that it will shut off 
export trade. Stocks of summer made butter 
have been withdrawn from cold storage quite 
freely during the past week or two, choice 
June goods selling remarkably close to the 
price paid for autumn made creameries. 


past is 


WHILE A REACTION IS NOT IMPROBABLE, 


itis far to presume that the remarkably low 
level will not again soon be touched. Althoguh 
there has been a falling off in the ouput, this 
is still large and will so continue. Winter 
dairying has never been more at the forefront 
than now, with every prospect of making but- 
ter the coming season at relatively low cost 
of production. Feeding stuffs were seldom 
if ever as low as at present, with nothing im- 
mediately in sight to point to any sharp ad- 
vance, although grain prices have been hard- 
ening recently. The corn cropis the largest 
on record, other grains are plentiful, and 
while hay is short in some of the important 
dairy sections, notably Yurk state, this is 
made up in part by the cheapness of teeds 
and by the very large quantity of rough for- 
age harvested. With a continuance, however, 
ofa healthy export trade and a return to 
normal consumption at home, the butter situ- 
ation ought to prove much more satisfactory 
to producers than has been the case for 
months past. 

Our suggestion previously made that cream- 
eries combine to ship butter direct to the Eng- 
lish market, and especially to the co-opera- 
tive wholesale societies at Manchester and 
Edinburgh, which handle a large proportion 
of the butter imported into the U K, has at- 
tracted more attention in Australia than it has 
in this country, and Victoria, New South 
Wales and Queensland are making every 
effort to. capture the English butter trade. A 
delegation from the co-operative wholesale is 
now in Australia, and we are privately in- 
formed that the dairy interests there are ar- 
ranging for large shipments direct to this 
distributing firm. It is proposed to greatly 
increase the number of co-operative butter 
and cheese factories throughout Australia to 
cater to this trade, to say nothing of the rapid 
development of the dairy industry in that 
section of late years. 

The following table shows the imports of 
butter, in round millions of pounds, into the 
U K during a series of years. It will be seen 





that the amount secured in the U S forms a 
very small part of the whole. 
IMPORTS OF BUTTER INTO THE U K. 
{In round millions of pounds.] 
US Swe- Den- France Aus- N Z Can- Other Total Total 
fen mark tralia ada value 
1896,* 96 3 47 230 $51 
1895, 131 35 t— 54s 318 71 
1894, ¢ d 124 3 : 49 290 65 
1893, 105 47 262 61 
1892, 26 88 49 246 57 
1891, 2 98 i Q : 37 240 56 
*Eight months only to Aug 31. 
tincluded in Australia. 


The Scarcity of Apple and Cider Barrels— 
Probably never before has there been such a 
demand for apple barrels nor such difticulty 
in getting enough to supply packers. This is 
indicated in the returns coming to us from 
correspondents, in answer to our questions 
regarding the ’96 apple crop, our full report 
of which will appear next week. So enormous 
is the yield of fine fruit that farmers and 
packers are scouring the country to get sufti- 
cient number of barrels. The kind most in 
use is the second-hand flour barrel obtained 
from merchants and Bakers in the various ap- 
ple sections. This source of supply this year 
did not furnish enough, and many farmers 
and shippers are obtaining their barrels from 
dealers in second-hand barrels in the large 
cities. Also a good many new barrels are 
being used this year. Some farmers have 
bought them direct from barrel dealers, 
while others have bonght the ‘*shooks’’ and 
put the barrels up themselves. Second-hand 
flour barrels, suitable for packing apples, 
are selling in carlots f o b Boston at about 23c 
each, and at N ¥, Buffalo, ete, at mueh the 
same figures; new apple barrels 28@30c fo b 
factory. In view of the shortage in empty 
barrels, both apple and tight cider packages, 
so pronounced in many sections, it would be 
well for those having barrels to sell to puta 
small advertisement in our columns. 

The Notable Advance in Grain is the feature 
of farm markets. Wheat has led in this, as 
shown in our columns elsewhere, followed 
closely by rye, while such coarse grains as corn 
and oats also show a substantial gain. In the fol- 
lowing little table of comparative prices the 
seventh column shows that within the space of 
two months wheat advancedin value over 38 
%, taking the contract grade at Chicago asa 
basis. Rye gained 30 % and oats and corn 15} 
and 15 % respectively. 

CASH GRAIN PRICES, CONTRACT GRADES, AT CHICAGO. 
{In cents per bushel.) 
Oct Oct Sept Sept Aug Net Pet Oct Oct Sept 
19°96 1°96 15°96. 1°96 15°% adv adv 15°% 15'H 15° 
Ti¥4 681g 58 55% 5414 2344 42.8 59% 505, 67% 
26 2314 203¢ 2034 223; 354 16.2 25% 483% 405, 
16% 2% 15418 28 26% 
30.0 39 46% 46 
13.2 9534 1.4834 1.03 


— 


Cre3 Ore 


Wheat, 
Corn, 
Oats, 
Rye, 39 
Flaxseed, 7614 77 


18% 183g 1544 16 
374g 30%, 30%4 309 
6434 6315 67% 9 


Niagara Vines and Frost.—All Niagara 
rapevines in northern Onondaga Co were 
illed to the ground by the severe cold of last 
winter. Last year we shipped about 100 tons 
Niagara grapes; this season we have not got 
500 lbs all told. Wordens and Moore’s Early 
have done rather better.—{D. B. Giddings, 


- Onondaga Co, N 


Attention Given Grape Growing is scant so 
far as increase of acreage is concerned in this 
part of Erie Co. Prices have been so low for 
two or three years that farmers go more into 
peaches and berries. Large quantities of 
grapes this season made initio wine.—{ Alfred 
Hays, Erie Co, Ohio. 


Sugar Beet Culture—We are receiving numer- 
ous requests for information on this subject. We 
shall before long print a series of articles giving 
full directions about this crop. Meanwhile 
we welcomevevery possible form of inquiry 
on the subject, to the end that the proposed 
articles may give every scrap of information 
desired. 


Sugar Beet Yield in California. 
Mr Bardin’s average yield per acre on 450 
acres was 13} tons of beets, not 130} as printed 
last week. 


TTERS of all gizes, 
Bee ear cvet built, includ: 
mg Carriers, both straight and . 
angle, of any le uired. 
for full informa- 
tioh about Cut- 
ters, Carriers and 
-saw fachines, 
and “Why Ensilage 
Pays,” send for Engi- 
lage Ca:alogue. & 
For the best Hurse- — k : 
powers, Threshers, Clover-hullers, Fanning-mills, Feed 
mills, Circular-saw Machines. Land-rollers and Dog 
powers, send for Fearless Catalogue. 
4ddress, MINARD MARDER, Cobleskill N.¥ 











COMMERCIAL AGRICULTURE 


Humor 


In the blood is often’ neglected till the fou] 
matter has become so powerful as to cause 
terrible scrofulous sores, awful suffering, and 
finally, asthe system becomes drained of all] 
strength, death. Some neglect that tired feel. 
ing,,pains in the back, weakness, languor, 
dyspepsia, distress, till 


General Debility 


and kidney or liver disease becomes firmly 
fixed upoh them and there is no hope of re- 
covery. Be wise in time: Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
willcure, when in the power of medicine, 
scrofula, salt rheum, boils, pimples, dyspepsia, 
headache, Dbiliousness, catarrh, rheumatism, 
that tired feeling. Remember 


Floods 


Sarsaparilla 


Is the Best—in fact the One True Blood Purifier. 


Hood’s Pills nausea, 


cure indigestion, 
biliousness. 25 cents. 
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The Light 
the World is 


L Dietz No.3 


Street Lamp 


It will provide more 
and better light than 
gas and do it cheap- 
er. Can be lit and 
regulated from the 
outside, has no chim- 
ney and will not blow 
out, burns kerosene, 
has given complete 
satisfaction for 20 
years. Other makers 
give us sincerest flat- 
= tery in imitating it. 
Price $6.00. 

Write for free circular 
and pocket catalogue. If 
your dealer hasn't this 
lamp in stock ha will order 
it for you, or we will deliver it anywhere in the 
United States or Canada for the above price. 


R.E. DIETZ COMPANY, 
Established 1840. 60 LAIGHT ST.; N.Y. 


FARMERS 


DO YOU WANT TO BETTER YOUR 
CONDITION? If you do, call on or ad- 
dress: The Pacific Nerthwest Immigrae 
tlon Board, Portland, Oregon. 


















































WELL DRILLING MACHINERY, 
MANUFAC TURED BY 
WILLIAMS BROTHERS, 
ITHACA, N.Y. 
MOUNTED OR ON SILLS, FOR 
Ta DEEP OR SHALLOW WELLS, WITH 


|| STEAM OR HORSE POWER 
7 SEND FOR CATALOGUE 
‘ADDRESS WILLIAMS BROS. ITHACA,N.YS 


“Eli” Baling Presses 


@Styles & Sizes for Horse and Steam Power 


>46 Inch : 
ed Opening w= 





i) Power Leverage 64 to 1 WS) STEEL 
Send for 64 page illustrated catalogue, 
COLLINS PLOW CO., 1113 Hampshire St., Quincy, le 
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Free Trade in Wool vs Protection. 


The chief argument for free wool was that 
it would make clothing cheaper. It has done 
this to some extent. But we see no reason 
why, if foreign wools and woolens are admit- 
ted only upon payment of a moderate duty, 
home production may not be stimulated to 
such a degree that domestic woolens will in a 
few years or months sell as low as the import- 
ed does to-day. That has been the experience 
with steel rails and thousands of other arti- 
cles. Cheap woolens have been obtained dur- 
ing the past three years at the expense of the 
labor and capital employed in American mills 
avd on American farms. 

These notorious facts are not disputed. 
They are deuionstrated in the accompanying 
statistical exhibit. Numbers of sheep have 
declined one-third,their average value has de- 
clined over a dollar per head or 40 %, their 
total value is shrunken one-half, and the 
average price of wool has declined more seri- 
ously than that of other staples. We cannot 
honestly attribute all this decline to the Wil- 
son bill. Had it perpetuated the woolen 
schedule of the McKinley tariff, we believe 
that alone would not have arrested the decline 
in wool prices, which has been world wide. 
We do believe, however, that this decline 
would not have been so serious. We do not 
believe in the most extreme or partisan views 
on this subject. The middle course seems to 
us the right one. 

That a revival of our sheep, wool and 
woolen industries will follow the return to 
moderate protection, provided there is assur- 
ance of this policy continuing for a number 
of years, is more certain now than was the 
case after the tariff of ’67 or ’83. Why? Be- 
cause other produce being so low, wool at a 
fair price will prove sufticiently attractive to 
induce farmers to increase their _ flocks. 
Again the market for mutton has so grown as 
to increase the prospect. 

We have no extravagant claims to put forth 
for a reasonable tariff on wool, but experience 
with free wool certainly does not justify a 
continuance of that policy. If return to pro- 
tection means higher prices for clothing—and 
that remains to be proven—it will probabiy 
be but for a short time. In that case consum- 
ers wil] cheerfully bear it as partially recipro- 
cating the benefits they have had from the 
protection on manufactures. 

The real point is here: This country con- 
sumes about 500,000,000 Ibs of wool each year, 
of which we now produce but little more 
than half. Now let our farmers produce 450.- 
000,000 lbs, importing only such as_ they can’t 
raise and we putin our farmers’ pockets the 
money that would otherwise go cut of the 
country for imported wool. This certainly 
seems wiser than to continue a _ policy under 
which this nation during the past fiscal 
year has paid out $85,000,000 for imported 
wools and woolens—especially when we have 
paid that sum in the form of wheat sold at 
low prices in competition with the degraded 
labor of the Argentine, Russia and India. 


| 


Cost of Making Beef—In attempting to an- 
swer the question as to cost ofa finished 
steer at market, R. M. Allen, manager of the 
Standard cattle company of Ames, Neb, 
through the Chicago Live Stock Report, 
throws interesting light on the subject. The 
cost of cattle for the season of ’°95-96, cows, 
steers and spayed heifers, when placed upon 
the market was $3 88 per 100 }bs, made up as 
follows: Cost of cattle at market weights 
2 38, cost of feeding 127, transportation and 
sale 23e, or 388, on atotal number of 3827 
cattle. The cost per head is divided as fol- 
lows: Corn 7 19, oats 217, bran 1 59, oil cake 
1 67, hay 63c, beets 1 24, ensilage 7c, salt 2c, 
a total of 1458. Add tothis labor 255, coal 
16c, horse forage 45c, or total labor 3 16, 
which with the 14 58 makes 17 74 per head, rep- 
resenting cost of feeding and finishing for 
market the cattle so far as food and labor 
are concerned. The average net gain in 
weight was 238 lbs per animal during 171 
days. This cost of cattle, 3 88 per 100 lbs, in- 
cluding everything, was unusually low last 
year owing to the cheapness of feed. Man- 
ager Allen estimates that the corn cost 32c¢ 
per 100 lbs, oats 44c, oil cake 80c, bran 54c; 
he adds that as the cost of corn was only 352c 
against the higher prices for other feeds, rath- 
er too much of the latter was probably used, 
and that the business would have been a lit- 
tle more profitable if a larger proportion of 
corn had been fed. The cattle were put on 
this full feed early in December and prior to 
that were kept fora timé on a _ preliminary 
feed of chopped corn fodder and beets. Dur- 
ing the past 10 years the Standard cattle com- 
pany has fed and marketed 44,332 cattle of 
which 81 % were steers at an average cost 





STOCK AND WOOL 
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The Best 
Smoking Tobacco Made 


GOe 
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Given Away 


this year in valuable 
articles to smokers of 


Blackwell’s 
Genuine 









Tobacco 


You will find one coupon in- 
side each 2-ounce bag, and two 
coupons inside each 4-ounce 
bag. Buy abag, read thecoupon 
and see how to get your share. 
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Pennsylvania State College 
SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE. 


SIX COURSES. - - TUITION FREE. 
Creamery Course begins January 6, 1897 
Private Dairy Course begins February ‘17, 1897. 
For full particulars, address 

H. P. ARMSBY, Dean, 


State College, Center Co., Pa. 





CORNELL UNIVERSITY 


Four Courses ir Agriculture. 
Winter Agriculture and Dairy begin January 4, 1897. Reg- 
ular and special begin Sept. 26, 1897. For announce- 
ment, address 
I. P. ROBERTS, Director, Ithaca, N. Y. 





QE ACH TREES. —Fail assortinent. Apply to 
R. S. JOHNSTON, Stockley, Delaware. 











Sheep and Wooten Industries in the United States for Half’a Century. 


The figures given in columns Nol to No 
easier to compare than the figures in detail. 


journal’s estimate of numbers of sheep and clip of wool are considered most reliable. 
compiled from quotations in Circular No 1, division of 
index 
“45 


erage value per lb is of Ohio fleece, 


statistics, U S department of agriculture. The 


price of wool in 1860 as 100, this year it is only 
pared to 53 for wheat on the same basis. 






8 





inclusive are millions, the round stm being 


All are official data, except that for 95-6 this 


The av- 


value shows, that taking the average 
as the average for the first six months, ecm- 


1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 
/ -Supply of Wool.- ~ -—Value of Importations.—-—, Sheep. Sheep. Wool. cindex Value.-, 
Sheep, U.S. Clip. Imports Total. Raw Wool N Total total. av value. av. p. Ib. ool. Wheat 
No. of. Ibs. ibs lbs. Value. per head. cents. 
1896, 33 272 231 503 $32 $53 $8 * $53 $1.60 19 45 53 
1895 36 294 206 500 26 39 65 61 1.70 19 
1894, 5 360 55 415 6 19 25 89 1.98 26 
1893, 47 349 172 52 21 38 59 12€ 2.68 27 
1892, 45 332 149 481 20 36 5 116 2.57 31 
1891, 43 307 129 436 18 41 59 108 2.51 32 75 88 
1890, 44 309 105 414 15 57 72 101 2.30 33 73 71 
1887, 5 333 114 447 16 45 61 9 2.00 34 79 74 
1885, 50 336 70 406 9 36 45 110 2.20 31 7Z 71 
1883, 49 320 7 391 11 45 5 124 2.53 39 9¢ 89 
1880, 41 264 128 392 24 35 59 90 2.10 49 10S 112 
1875, of 193 55 248 11 46 57 4 2.77 4S 107 95 
1870, 41 163 49 212 7 37 44 93 2.24 46 93 85 
1860, 23 60 26 86 5 45 48 47 106 100 
1850, 22 53 19 72 2 20 22 81 76 
1840, 19 36 16 46 1 ll 12 73 








of 4 26 per 100 lbs at market. The ave rage 
market price obtained for all cattle was 4 35. 


Cheese Making in Switzerland.—J. H. Mon- 
rad has published a book describing the 
methods of making Swiss cheese. It is a 


condensed review of Swiss, German and 
French literature on this subject, combined 
with personal observations made in Wiscon- 
sin factories. Mr Monrad is a recognized 
authority in dairy circles, especially cheese 
making, and his book 1s valuable for all en- 
gaged in this kind of work. It is paper bound 
and can be obtained of Orange Judd Company 
for 50c, postpaid. 





Foreign Hides to the extent of 89,000,000 
lbs were imported during eight months of 
this year compared with 200,000,000 Ibs in °%. 
Exports, meanwhile, were respectively 30,000, - 
000 lbs and 20,000,000 lbs. Hides have long 
been on the free list. 


The Australian Shearing Season. particularly 
in NSW, extends from Aug to Dec inclu- 


sive. A few early sheep sheds begin in July 
and a few late ones extend into Jan, that 
month being midsummer in Australia. 





Switzerland Imports Cattle tothe value of 
$5,000,000 annually. Austria and Italy are 
the main sources of supply with next to no 
American beef bought direct in this country. 


I 


Bone Spavin.—J. R. A. wants a remedy for 
bone spavin; also a remedy for diarrhea in 
a calf. 1st. Cantharides 2 dr, biniodide of 
mercury 1 dr and lard 2 oz; rub on a third of 
this at a time, let it remain on for 24 hours, 
then wash off and rub on a little lard; ——— 
in two weeks. Keep the horse’s he ad tied up 
while the bhster is on. 2d. For a colt one 
year old, give tincture of opium 4 oz, spirits 
of camphor 4 cz and tincture of catechu 1 oz 
at a dose every three hours until it is stop- 
ped. Fora foal, 4 this quantity; for a horse 
twice as much. It is best given in starch 
gruel or milk. 


. 
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Do You Want Twenty-Five Dollars for 
One Cent? 


We shall give this sum to the subscriber 
who states most accurately the number of 
electoral votes that will be cast for the win- 
ning national ticket. Each subscriber may 
send in one guess only and all ballots must 
be mailed before 6 pm, Nov 2. Incase of a 
tie, the vote bearing the earliest postmark 
will win, thus making it fair to all, in what- 
ever part of the country they may be located. 
Of course any one not now a subscriber may 
readily become such. Address your postal 
to Electoral Vote, AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
52 “Lafayette Place, New York City, and on 
the back of it write your full name and 
postoftice address, then add: ‘‘I think —— 
will be elected president by getting —— 
votes out of te 447 votes in the electoral col- 
lege, and that —— will be chosen vice presi- 
dent by receiving — electural votes.’’ 


NEW YORK. 


Albany, Oct 20—Farmers hereabouts com- 
lain of the immense quantity of apples on 
hand with no perceptible way of disposing of 
them. A big supply of apples is coming intu 
the market here daily and some are of a su- 
verior quality; but never in years have they 
com so cheap—50c to $1 per barrel, with 
choice hand-picked Spitzenburgs at latter fig- 
ure. A large quantity of Washington county 
,0tatoes arrived in Albany last week and sold 
ioe from 1 to 1.25 per bu. Grapes are 
ylentiful and are almost giv away. F. E. 
Jawley, director of farmers’ institutes in this 
state, has completed his list of places where 
these meetings will be held this year,the total 
number being 140. About two-thirds of the 
requests received will have to hold over until 
next year. Commissioner of Agriculture 
Wieting has appointed S. Brown Richardson 
of Lowville an assistant commissioner in the 
fifth division in place of Charles D. Moore. 
Mr Richardson is said to be a butter and 
cheese expert. He has also appointed L. A. 
Newell of New Haven agent to investigate 
yellows and black knot in his vicinity and 
William B. Mynders of Guilderland Center a 
vinegar inspector. A meeting of all the as- 
sistant commissioners of agriculture was held 
at the department last week. Mr Wieting in 
a short address told the object of the meeting. 
‘*We should all be brought into closer touch,’ 
he said, ‘‘and it is by these meetings only 
that this may be accomplished. We must dis- 
cuss the results obtained by the assistants 
throughout the state and also their methods 
and by doing so we can in time adopt a method 
which has been perfected by experience and 
will facilitate = carrying out of the agri- 
cultural law.’’ ers were read on the Bab- 
cock test, on a" yest method of detecting 
adulterated vinegar and instruction was given 
on the agricultural law by Assistant Com- 
missioner Flanders. 


Broome Co 9—Growth of corn was good, but 
it failed to ear out as well as in some sea- 
sons. Oats a big crop. Severalsilos here and 
all filled. Fodder corn will help out hay 
shortage. Dairying the principal occupation 
at Colesville and there are several milk sta- 
tions and creameries located there. Price of 
milk has been low. 


Chautauqua Co O—Rains have interfered 
with farm work. Corn cut and put in silos. 
At Carrol the oats crop is short, due to the 
work of the army worm. The grape basket 
factory has turned out about 1,000,000 baskets 
this year. At Ellery stock is high, mileh 
cows selling at $25 to 28 and spring fed calves 
at 8 to 10. 

Chenango Co o—Corn husking is in prog- 
ress. Crops with the exception of hay are 
good. Pasturage is good and cows are giving 
a good flow of milk in some parts, with a 
short supply in others. The Borde 2n con- 
densery will pay $1.20 per cwt for Nov midtk, 
1.35 for Dee and Jan, 1.30 for Feb and 1.20 
for March. In the vicinity of Haynes many 
silos have been built. Kenyon Terry of that 
place has just finished his second one. He is 
agent for the Appleton manufacturing com- 
pany and has sold two carloads of feed cutters 
and farm machinery this fall and has another 
carload ordered. More rye sown than usual. 
Millet and turnips will help out the short hay 
crop. 


Greene Co q—At Halcott a large crop of fod- 
der corn has been cut. Oats and buckwheat 
are a fair yield. Stock in good condition and 
bringing fair prices. Cyrus W. Mead has sold 
his farm to William Mayer of Hubble Hill. 
The price was $4000 without stock. The road 
commissioners have laid out anew road. H. 


AMONG THE FARMERS 


B. Peet has bought a piece of land of A. J. 
Morse ard expects to build a house and black- 
Smith shop there this winter. 


The Kind of Men who help us make 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. Mr W. T. Becker 
writes: ‘‘By attending strictly to business 








FARMER MACK. 


and by intelligent attention to the rotation of 
crops, Dr R. H. Mack of Saratoga Cu, N Y, 

raises more off his 15 acre farm than do many 
farmers having 100 acres of as naturally good 
soil.’’ Farmer Mack is one of our valued edi- 
torial representatives and contributors. He 
never writes long words, or theoretical arti- 
cles, but pithy bits from his actual experi- 
ence—just what he has done, just how he did 


it, and why others may or may not profit by 


such experience. 


Clinton Co d—A. D. Boomhower of Ellen- 
burg Center has shipped 20,000 lbs of butter to 
Liverpool, England. Apples are a heavy crop 
and many will rot on the ground. R. Phelps 
has dug about 2100 bu of potatoes and has put 
1900 bu in his cellar. 


Montgomery Co Oo —At Florida the army 
worm is raising havoc with rye. Corn husking 
in progress. Crop poor. Buckwheat a me- 
dium yield. Apples not as good as expected. 
W. J. Smealy’s cider mill in operation for the 
first time in five years. 

Steuben Co 0—Rain almost every day for 
two weeks. Threshing well underway at Ca- 
ton, average yield of oats 45 bu’ per acre, 
buckwheat 12 to 15 bu. Corn crop good, but 
not eared out heavily. 


Saratoga Co o —Threshing, husking corn and 
digging potatoes are the order of the day. Ap- 
ple buyers are offering 50c a bbl in the 
orchard for first-class fruit. A violent wind 
amounting to almost a hurricane passed over 
a narrow strip of Galway a short time ago. 
Buildings were unroofed, shade and‘ fruit 
trees torn up and hundreds of barrels of ap- 
ples blown off. Frank L. Smith, Galway 
correspondent for AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
is the republican nominee for school commis- 
sionerin the southern district. M. J. Mehan of 
Stillwater made a nice handful of money in 
1895, raising parsnips. This year he has nearly 
doubled the acreage of excellent roots, but 
not enough to supply the demand. Galway 
patrons ofthe new butter factory are not 
fully satistied with the results of the first sea- 
son. Frank Vandenburg of Saratoga Springs 
raised 18 tons of millet on five acres of ground 
this season. . Rye is looking weil. Corn was 
a good crop and oats fair. 


Schoharie Co O—There is an average yield 
of all kinds of grain. Barns and silos are 
well filled and there is much fodder corn in 
the fields in shocks. Considerable rye is _ he- 
ing sown, as the weather has been favorable 
for fall plowing. 


Tioga Co 0—Buckwheat and corn in shock 
damaged by rains, and threshing hindered. 
Ground too wet to plow. At Apalachin corn 
was a good crop and is in silos. Cabbages 
were a failure and cauliflowers no _ better. 
Potato crop varies from 75 to 200 bu per acre. 
J. 5S. Giles reports Duttons as yielding 200, 





Rural New Yorkers 149, Orphans 165 and Per- 
fection 175. 


Examination of Horseshoers.—Gov Mor- 
ton has appointed a board to have charge of the 
examination of horseshoers in cities in New 
York of over 50,000 inhabitants. The law 
under which the examiners were appointed 
was introduced and passed at the last session 
of the legislature by Assemblyman laniel 
Finn of New York. The members of the 
board appointed are: Thomas M. Quinn 
of New York city; Robert Keenan of 
Brooklyn, a master horseshoer; Thomas Car- 
roll of New York city, & master horseshoer; 
Homer A. Gove of Rochester r, a journeyman 
horseshoer, and Charles W. Kirk of Albany, 
a journeyman horseshoer. Hereafter no per- 
son shall practice horseshoeing as a master or 
journeyman horseshoer in any city having a 
population of 50,000 or more, unless he is duly 
registered in a book kept for that purpose in 
the oftice of the county clerk. No person 
shall be entitled to register as master or jour- 
neyman horseshoer without presenting a cer- 
tificate of satisfac tory examination before the 
board of examiners, and whose qualifications 
for examination skall be that he has served 
an apprenticeship at horseshoeing for at least 
three years. Any person who has been prac- 
ticing as a master or journeyman _ horseshoer 
in any such city of this state for the period of 
not less than three years preceding the pass- 
age of this act may register within six months 
after the passage of this law upon filing with 
the county clerk an affidavit to that effect, 
and shall be exempt from an examunation. 
Any person who has been practicing hereto- 
fore as a master or journeyman horseshoer in 
any place outside of such cities for a period of 
three years upon presenting satisfactory proof 
thereof to the examiners shall be exempt from 
examination. A county clerk may exact 25c 
as a registratian fee. 

Farmers’ Institutes This Winter are going 
to be more numerous than ever, and better if 
Director Dawley’s ideas are fully carried out. 
There are some sections in Cattaraugus, Essex, 
Fulton, Herkimer, Hamilton, Orleans, Put- 
nam, Queens, Richmond, Saratoga, Rockland, 
Suffolk, Warren and W estchester counties 
from which applications would be received 
and passed upon favorably. Following is a 
list of places from which applications for 
farmers’ institutes have been received and 
passed upon favorably. Only about two- 
thirds of the applications have been given in- 
stitutes, from the fact that many of the locali- 
ties are so close together that successful meet- 
tings could not be held in both; in which 
-ase the rejected applications will go over until 
next year. The dates will be fixed soon. 
Allegany Co—Cuba, Fillmore, Olean; Broome 
Co—Corbettsville, Windsor, Whitney’s Point, 
Union; Cayuga Co—Locke, Moravia, 
Sennett, Ira, Aurora; Chenango Co—Nor- 
wich, Rockdale, South New Berlin, Afton; 
Chemung Co—Horseheads; Cortland Co— 
Cincinnatus, Cortland, Marathon; Clinton 





BUSINESS NOTICE. 

Half Fare to St Louis, via CH & D railway.— 
On account of the meeting of the Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union, at St Louis, 
agents of the Cincinnati, Hamilton and Day- 
ton railway will sell tickets to St Louis and 
return at one fare for the round trip, on Nov 
12 and 13, good to return until Nov 19. 





Farmers’ Exchange Advertising. 


FIVE CENTS A WORD. 





Realizing that every farmer has, during the year, some 
thing to sell or exchange, or some want to be filled, we 
have decided tu take advertisements of this class.to go 
on this page and under this heading in the MIDDLE 
EDITION, at the extremely low rate of five cents a word, 
each insertion. 

The address must be counted as part of the advertise- 
ment, and each initial, or a tumber, counts as one word, 
Cash must accompany each order, and advertisements 
must have address on, a8 we Cannot forward replies sent 
to this office. 

Copy must be received Thursday to guarantee inser- 
tion in issue of the follow ing week. Acivertisements of 
“FARMS FOR SALE” will not be accepted atthe above 
rate, but will be charged at the rewular rate of fifty ceuts 
per line each insertion, to go on another pace 

All “Farmers’ Exchange” advertisements will be set in 
pearl type, no large display type being used, thus making 
a sinall adv. as noticeable as a large one 

Subscribers to THE AMERICANAGRICULTURIST will 
find that an advertisement in this department will bring 
profitable returns and prove a paying Investment. 

Address 

AMERICAN 


52 Lafayette Place, 


Dp? YOU WANT PETS?—I have a lot of Belgium Hares. Get 
them now and have them acclimatized for breeding in_the 
Write for prices. W. F. SCHMEISKE, Box 18, Scot- 


AGRICULTURIST, 
New York 





spring. 
land, Pa. 





Due ks, Turkeys, Pigeons, 


" So. Randolph, Vt 


HESTERS, Collies, Fowls, Geese, 
Circulars. “PAINE, 
















































































































































Co—Ellenburg Depot, West Chazy, Peru; 
Chautauqua Co—Kennedy, Sinclairville, 
Sheridan, Sherman; Columbia Co—Chat- 


bam, Cannon; Delaware Co—Dovina Cen- 
ter, Margaretville Stamford, Treadwell, 
Delhi, Downsville, Fish’s Eddy; Dutchess 
Co—Millbrook, Moore’s Mills, Overlook, Paw- 
ling, Rhinebeck ; Erie Co—Collins Center, Nth 
Collins, Springville, Akron; Franklin Co— 
North Bangor; Greene Co—Cairo, Windham; 
Genesee Co—Batavia, Jefferson Co—Clayton, 
La Fargeville; Livingston Co—Caledonia, 
Livonia Station, Dansville; Lewis Co—Turin; 
Montgomery Co—Glen. Rural Grove, Johns- 
town; Madison Co, De Ruyter, Erieville, 
West Eaton, Earleville, Cazenovia, Canas- 
tota; Monroe Co—Penfield, West Henrietta, 
Pittsford; Niagara Co—Sanborn; Oswego Co 
—Fulton, Hannibal, Lacona, Mexico; Otsego 
Co—Unadilla Forks, Schenevus, Richfield 
Springs ; Onondaga Co—Mandana, Skaneateles, 
Marcellus, Fayetteville, Jordan, Lysander; 
Oneida Co—Bridgewater, Boonville, Camden, 
Higginsville; Orange Co—Bullville, Florida, 
Walden, Newburg; Ontario Co—Fishers, 
Halls Corners, Naples, Bristol Springs; 
Orleans Co—Albion, Medina; Rensselaer Co— 
West Sand Lake, East Greenbush, Valley 
Falls; Schuyler Co—QOdessa, Tyrone; St 
Lawrence Co—Norwouod, Lawrenceville, Wad- 
dington, Winthrop, Hammond; Schenectady 
Co—Pattersonville, Quaker Street; Steuben 
Co—Beachvillle, Wayland, Cohocton, Hor- 
nellsville; Schoharie Co—Gilboa, Schoharie; 
Sullivan Co—Liberty, Bloomingburg; Seneca 
Co—Romulus, Seneca Falls, Waterloo; Tioga 
Co—Berkshire; Tompkins Co, Dryden, Brook- 
ton; Ulster Co—Marlboro; Wyoming Co—Cas- 
tile, Perry, Warsaw; Washington Co—Middle 
Granville, Greenwich, Argyle; Wayne Co— 
Marion; Macedon, Palmyra, Rose, Wolcott, 
Williamson; Yates Co—Penn Yan. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
New Weeds That Are Spreading in this 


state are prickly lettuce and bracted plantain: 
The former resembles garden lettuce when 
in seed, the stemis2 to 6 ft high and the 
weed may become very troublesome. If is 
an annual and bears a great quantity of seed, 
and therefore should never be allowed to 
seed. Bracted plantain resembles buckborn 
or rib grass with narrow and grasslike leaves. 
It is likely to spread in clover and may be- 
come as troublesome as rib grass. When the 
plants are few, they should be pulled by hand 
and burned. The experiment station at State 
College, Center Co, is giving much attention 
to these subjects. 


MARYLAND. 





Talbot Co o—IJn this county the growing of 
wheat has been and still continues to be a 
specialty, notwithstanding the low price which 
has prevailed during the past two or three 
years. A somewhat peculiar feature in the 
case is the increasing use of commercial fer- 
tilizers in its production. The decreased 
cost per ton has had much to do with it, and 
we have experienced the benefits of the new 
system of intensive farming as compared with 
the old way. Fewer acres and higher fertili- 
zation have been found to decrease the cost of 
production. This is not only true of the 
grain crops, but of the trucking ones also. 
We are beginning to find out that there is a 
basis of profit in the use of special fertilizers 
for each of the crops we grow. At first, we 
thought this an advertising dodge, but we 
have now arrived at a different conclusion. 


LONG ISLAND. 


Southold, Suffolk Co, Oct 20—T. W. Wood, 
C. E. Terry, J. Thompson and C. Leicht are 
among our thrifty cauliflower growers and 
are getting good prices, from $3 to 5 per 
bbl according to quality. C. E. Terry thresh- 
ed out 2424 bu wheat from six acres and Seth 
L. Tuthill raised 173} bu from 3% acres. As 
the market has turned our farmers made a 
mistake selling their potato crop too early; 
fully 75 % has been shipped to market for 25c 
a bu and worth 40c at present. Eggs are sell- 
ing at 20c. 

NEW JERSEY. 

Kingwood, Hunterdon Co, Oct 20—The early 
sowing of wheat and rye has a large top on 
account of an abundance of rain. Corn is not 
as large a crop as some thought it would be, 
perhaps about 80 per cent of afullcrop. Ap- 
ples are about all gathered and are the largest 
and fairest grown forthe last 10 years. But 
there seems to be no sale for them. ‘There is 
a large crop of buckweat considering the 
number of acres sowu, which was not as many 
~~ formerly, but the price per bushel is very 
ow. 


AMONG THE FARMERS 





Country Produce Markets. 


NEW YORK—<At Albany, poultry quiet und 
weak. Chickens 9@9c ? lb 1 w, 10@licd 
w, turkeys 11@12c 1 w, 124@134¢ d w, ducks 
10@1l1c l w, 11@12c dw, geese 8$@94c 1 w, 10 
@1l1c d w, fresh eggs N@20 P dz, cold stor- 
age 15@1l7c. Bran $11@1150 ® ton, cottonseed 
meal 16, middlings 14@15, baled timothy hay 
14@17 50, clover 12 50@15, oat: straw 8@9, rye 
12 50@13, standard corn 35@38e P bu, oats 24 
@26c. Beef 5@6c P lb a w, veal 6@7e, hogs 4 
@ic, mutton 5@6c, milch cows 30@35 ea, calf- 
skins 30@50c ea. Potatoes quiet and firm, 
1 124@1 25 ? bbl, onions 1@1 50, cabbage 2 50 
23 P 100, celery 75@80c ® dz behs, egg plant 

753 80c bbl, Hubbard squash 1, apples 75c@ 

1 25 ® bbl, cranberries 6@6 50. 

PENNSYLVANIA—At Philadelphia, poultry 
in light demand. Fowls 74@8e ® lb 1 w, 9@ 
94c d w, chickens 6@8¢ 1 w,7@10c dw, ch 
fresh eggs 19@194c ® dz, fresh western 18G 
184c, ice-house 15@17c. Apples $1 25@1 50 P 
bbl, quinces 2 25, pears 2 50@3, grapes 7@12c 
small bskt ,Cape Cod cranberries 5@5 50? bbl, 
ch potatoes 33@38c P bu, fair to good 25@28c, 
onions 1 10@1 25 ® bbl, cabbage 1 75@2 50 ® 
100. Ch baled timothy hay 13 50@14 ¥ ton, 
No 1 12 50@13, straight rye straw 16 50@17, 
wheat 8@8 50, oat 7 50@8. 

MARYLAND—At Baltimore, fresh laid eggs 
scarce at 164@17c P dz, poultry slow, chickens 
7@8c ¥ lb l w, fowls 7@74c, ducks 8@9c, tur- 
ee 83@9e. Ch timothy hay $13 P ton, Nol 
12 clover mixed 11@11 50, straight rye 
aa 15@15 50, tangled 8@8 50, wheat 6 50@7, 
bran 10@10 50, middlings 9@11. White pota- 
toes 28@33c P bu, cabbage 2@3 P 100, toma- 
toes 25@40c ® bu, onions 40c, apples 1 20@1 50 
® bbl, grapes 11@13c P 5-lb bskt, chestnuts 
2@3 50 P bu. 


The Hop Movement and [larket. 








THE NEW YORK MARKET 
New York, Oct: 17—Supplies are coming 
forward rather more freely, still the move- 
ment is not as large as at this season last 
year. Considerable quantities arrive at this 
market in transit for shipment, but these have 
little effect on the situation. Both growers 
and dealers are holding back from the market, 
the one for a rise in quotations, the other for 
a chance to buy at reduced prices and recon- 
ciliation seems difficult to bring about. Some 
inquiries from Europe for best grades of hops 
have , given the market a slightly better 
tone and the price is now at 10}c. On 
the Pacific coast a good demand is reported 
with prices fairly firm at the low range. Mail 
advices from the other side indicate growing 
firmness in the market and an increasing be- 
lief in higher prices among growers and hop 
factors. Long articles are printed in papers 
on the other side to demonstrate the basis for 
this opinion and AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST’S 
articles and statements are universally quoted. 
QUOTATIONS ON HOPS IN CENTS PER POUND. 

Octli Octl6 Oct 19 


N ¥ state, crop 96, choice, 10@103¢ 0gp106 10@103 
“ “medtoprime, 809 8ag say 
- ¢ “ 195, choice, 7@74Z “1@1% 7@734 
“ - “« med to prime, 5},@6 51,@6 544@6 
” = = * com, 3@4 sa@4 3a4 
- = " r94, 214414 2440414 2%4@44 
% * old olds, 13,@2', 14,@24_ 144@2+, 

Pacific, crop "96, 7@0 7@10 7@10 

95, choice, 643 644 63g 
- = * medto prime, 5@6 5@6 5@6 
™ = * common, 3a@4 3@4 3@4 
“ “s 994, 21,@4 2%.@4 2%@4 

German, **’96, 24 @27 24@27 24@27 
e « °96, 14@18 14@18 14@18 


LowELt, Lane Co, Ore, Oct 12—The crop 
is harvested and most of it sold or consigned. 
There was about one-half of last year’s acre- 
age harvested and the amount was about 
three-quarters of an average yield. The 
quality is good. Sales are made at 4@5ic and 
many engaged at 3a 6c. 

CoBLESKILL, Schoharie Co, N Y, Oct 17— 

Shipments at this point during the week were 
510 bales to N Y by J. H. Tator. 

Marion Co, Ore, Oct 15—Over 75,000 lbs of 
hops have been contracted for by Charles 
Green & Son with the Marion Co growers on 

a basis of 5c P lb. Very many yards in this 
state, whose owners stated they would not 
nick their crops on account of low prices, have 
been picked. When the crop was grown it 
was too great a temptation to let it be wasted 
while the neighbors were picking and so the 
crop has been pretty well picked. 

- a 
The Milk Market. 

At New York, an advance of ic per qt has 
taken place, beginning Oct 16. The ex- 
change price is now 2c P qt, or 9e P can of 
40 qts. Milk is plentiful with sales on the 
Erie platform as low as 80c P can. It is re- 
ported that the N Y eondeused milk compa- 
ny, located at Johnson’s, has cut off a number 
of dairies, this indicating that they have been 
getting more milk than they can use. 
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Another thing that complicates the milk sit- 
uation is that, owing to the low price of but- 
ter, there is and has been an unusual quanti- 
ty of milk shipped to market or available. 
Moreover, farmers who never sold milk con- 
tinue to press their goods on the market, re- 
gardless of distance. This makes certain 
creamery men feel independent, as they 
claim that if the farmers .won’t_ accept the 
prices they offer, they will move their plant 
further back into the country, where pro- 
ducers will be glad to fuynish milk at what- 
ever price they offer. ‘he uniform freight 
rate for all distances promotes this injustice 
and adds seriously to the difficulty of putting 
the milk trade in proper shape. ‘The inter- 
state commerce commission, which had this 
matter put before it months ago, has not yet 
reported. 

Milk shipments in cans of 40 qts over the N 
Y and Putnam R R toHigh Bridge during the 
week ended on dates named were as follows: 
“! 7s see 27 Oops 20 Seops 18 Sons 


Hammonds, 
Millwood, 114 118 113 113 113 
Kitchawan, 82 84 79 77 75 507 
Croton Lake, 94 74 70 67 67 270 
Yorktown, 332 242 250 252 252 994 
Amawalk, 67 77 92 92 102 393 
West Somers, 21 42 93 41 44 181 
Baldwin Place, 192 191 193 203 201 802 
Mahopac Falls, 302 26 3 328 309 1295 
Lake Sat Mines, 179 182 382 182 166 697 
Lake Mahopac, 72 73 53 56 47 191 
Crofts, 106 112 108 114 103 419 
Carmel, 76 80 77 77 83 332 
Brewster, l4 14 14 14 13 

Total, 1586 1652 1634 1656 1628 = 6543 


Also 774 cases bottled milk from Carmel and 19 cases 
from Baldwin Place. 

Receipts by rail and all other sources in 40- 
qt cans for the week ending Oct 19 were as 
follows: 

Fluid milk Cream Condensed 





NY,LE & West RR, 25,169 722 322 
N Y Ceutral, 13,987 121 645 
N Y, Ont & West, 24,580 738 - 
West Shore, 8,790 1i7 180 
N Y, Sus and West, 11,826 86 - 
N Y & Putnam, 1,739 a 
New Haven & H, 8.976 41 os 
Del, Lack & West, 2,536 396 - 
Long Island, 909 mate —_ 
N J Central, 1,647 35 _ 
ene - samaede 2,708 22 - 
HR 7 Dd, 5,260 235 _ 
Sekar a 4,060 _ - 
Total receipts, 142,227 2,573 1,147 
Daily average this week, 20,318 368 164 
Daily av last week, 20.502 390 162 
Av same week last year, 22,051 551 1li7 


Cheese at Utica. 

At Utica, N Y, Oct 19—The principal topic 
of conversation on the board of trade this 
week was the failure of the cheese buying 
firm of Freeman, Ives & Co of Little Falls. 
The firm was also aregular buyer at Utica, 
and about a dozen factories were losers by 
them to the extent of $300 to 600 each. The 
good faith of at least a portion of the firm was 
shown in their action to-day. It seems that 
last week’s purchases were still on hand 
when the firm made assignment, and this 
cheese was sold in N Y¥ as stock consigned 
by the factories and an agent to-day settled 
with all those who had sent on their cheese 
last week. This reduces the loss nearly one- 
half, as the firm was only indebted to some 
factories for last week’s shipment, although 
others had received no pay for two and 
even three weeks past. The market was dull 
but strong at rather better than former prices, 
Small cheese sold slightly higher than last 
week and fully on a par with large. 

Sales were as follows: Large colored, 2084 
bxs at 98c, 2165 at 9hc, 200 at 9ic; large white, 
237 at 93c, 135 at Mfc; small white, 275 at 98c, 
70 at 9¥c; small colored, 570 at 9hc, 346 at 9Bc, 
110 at YZc and 211 at 9ic. All buyers except 
the one who quoted these Jast declared that 
the quotation was wrong and that no such 
price was paid. Total 6403 bxs against 7475 
one year ago and 8849 two years ago. 

At Jamestown, a sharp advance in the lo- 
cal butter market, 25,295 Ibs emy selling on, 
Monday of this week at 21@22c, compared 
with 183@18%c a week ago. 

At Elgin, butter held up well at 20ce Mon- 
day of this week or the same as a week ago 





We desire to se- 
Canvassers Wanted, care 2 number of 

experienced can- 
vassers at once. We intend that every farme1 
in the middle ‘states shall be made acquainted 
with the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, and to 
more rapidly accomplish this, we need a few 
more agents, to whom we can give steady em- 
ployment for the next six months. Applica- 
tions should be made at once, accompanied by 
a statement as to previous work done in the 
canvassing line, together with references as 
to integrity and abilitv. Address the Orange 
Judd,Company, 52 and 54 Lafayette place, New 
York City. 





LASSO TRAPS isc. Gvivort LEWiSyiroy N.Y. 
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OPENING ERA OF PROSPERITY. 


TuEsDAY EvEntnG, Oct 20, 1896. 

By all odds the most important feature of 
the week is the further sharp advance in 
wheat, carrying it to prices not hitherto reach- 
ed in wany months. Other great staples, in- 
cluding raw materials used in manufactures, 
have also gained; some of these, notably 
liides, have advanced very much faster than 
the finished products. The business situation 
contains much of promise, although a feverish 
condition still prevails in nearly all direc- 
tions. due to political uncertainties, with 
capital afraid to push out in industrial activi- 
ties until a positive declaration for sound 
money at the polls in Nov. As a straw, indi- 
eating how timid and conservative are large 
operators who would like to enlist idle capital 
in quickening business, we occasionally learn 
of contracts being made subject to McKinley’s 
election; if this becomes a fact the contracts 
are good, otherwise they are canceled. A 
feature favorable to a quick recovery follow- 
ing a restoration of confidence is the fact that 
stocks of goods on the shelves of merchants 
and in warehouses are as a general thing very 
low. All classes have been keeping close to 
shore for two or three years and prices would 
respond quickly to any general effort to re- 
store these to a normal. 

Wool continues strong, cotton is subject to 
frequent narrow changes, and finished textiles 
frum both these great staples are still rather 
quiet. The long period of depression in hog 
product has given way to some improvement, 
encouraged by existing low prices at which 
it is obtainable, a good distribution, and signs 
of a recovery in general business. All classes 
of live stock are in fairly good demand and 
dairy products maintain a recent firmness. 
There are solid grounds for believing thata 
general upward trend to all prices is on, and 
that the country is in for a period of prosperi- 
ty like that from 1878 to 1885, following recov- 
ery from the panic of ’73-5 and the resump- 
tion of specie payments,—a period of great 
prosperity among farmers in particular. The 
rise in prices starts in the right place—with 
farm produce. When farmers prosper all in- 
dustry thrives. 


THE GRAIN TRADE. 


LATEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF LEADING 
STANDARD GRADES, NOW AND ONE YEAR AGO. 


GRAINS, 


—— ( sats-—~., 
} 


—Wheat-~ ——Corn-— 
Cash or spot 1896 1895 1896 1895 ] 89% 


RU5 

Chicago. Tie 594e 

New York, G74, 

Soston, ‘ 

Toledo, 14 (66% ‘ 

St Louis, 61% 71 17 

Minneapolis, y 57 . “> 

San Francisco, *) 5 79834 21 Tig #.85 

London. 3 T5435 ae -- 
*Per cental. Other prices ® bu. 

PUBLIC STOCKS OF GRAIN IN THE US AND CANADA 

Last week 
52,341,000 


One year aco 
46, 177.000 


This. wee} 
54.715.000 
17,175,000 
10,135,000 


Wheat, bu, 

Corn, 14,468,000 6,493,000 

Oats. 9,533,000 4,380,000 
PRICES AT CHICAGO FOR FUTURE DELIVERY. 

No 2 grades Wheat Corn Oats 

October, —C 26e 18%c 

December, 78 263, 193, 


May; 83 2934 21% 
Wheat Higher Than in 18 Months. 


Another -urious advance in wheat has taken 
place during the past week, led by Chicago 
and San Francisco. Quotations have been 
marked up almost daily, scoring the greatest 
gain of all at Chicago Saturday of last and 
Monday of this week, the two days to- 
gether exhibiting the remarkable ad- 
vance of 7@8c P bu. December delivery of 
the contract grade sold up to 79% ¥ bu of 60 
lbs (May 847c) and at San Francisco better 
than $143 ¥ ctl. As recently as August,cash 
wheat sold in Chicago at 53c P bu, the figures 
just quoted thus showing an advance of about 
26c or about 50 %. These are the highest 
prices paid since the frost scare of May and 
June, '95, or 18 months ago. Whether these ad- 
vances are fully maintained is a question, 
natural reactions being in order at any time, 
the sharp advance early this week just 
noted already bringing free selling orders 
on the part of those who had _previous- 
ly bought and are now taking profits. 
Yet the fact remains that wheat is on substan- 
tially higher ground, attributable mostly to 
the ironclad rule of supply and demand, mat- 
ural causes bringing this about. In sharp 
contrast is the commercial price of silver, 
which has been decreasing in value, a further 
drop in the world’s market last week placing 
the precious metal at the lowest quotation of 
the year, or since March, ’95, more than 18 
months ago. It is noteworthy to observe that 
the past week has added further testimony to 


THE LATEST MARKETS 


the fact that the prices of wheat and silver do 
not necessarily move up or down together. 

The immediate cause of this latest sharp 
upturn in wheat values is the further intensi- 
fication of a belief in ashort crop in the south- 
ern hemisphere. Shonld this prove as pro- 
nounced as latest advices indicate, it is a 
matter of greatest importance to our American 
farmers. A number of cargoes of wheat have 
left the Pacific coast, destined in all proba- 
bility for India, and great excitement has 
prevailed on all exchanges in view of the 
tenor of latest cables «pointing to the proba- 
bility of still further requirements in this di- 
rection. The viceroy of India has cabled to 
the home government at London that owing 
to the lack of rains the crops in northwestern 
and central India and upper Burmah have 
been seriously damaged, and that unless rain 
falis soon a famine will be inevitable. Gov- 
ernment relief is already at workin the dis- 
tricts where famine is feared. In former 
years India exported largely to western Eu- 
rope. Its trade has fallen off greatly the last 
year or two, yet shonld the shortage there be 
as pronounced as these late reports indicate, 
it must result in a stimulated demand for 
American wheat and flour; perhaps not so 
much for India as for western Europe, to 
make up needed requirements there. <Aus- 
tralia also has a deficient crop and will per- 
haps be unable to supply home requirements 
and leave a surplus for South Africa, which 
ordinarily buys there. Reports have for some 
weeks pointed to more or Jess shortage in 
Russia, which exports such vast quantities to 
western Europe, but it is not well at present 
to place too much stress upon this, as that 
country ships out large quantities even in 
short years. 

All things considered, however, a conserva- 
tive view of the situation suggests that there 
will be a continuously good demand for our 
American surplus of wheat and flour. Ex- 
ports keep up at a splendid rate, Bradstreet’s 
reporting these last week at 4,156,000 bu com- 
pared with 2,400,000 bua year ago. ‘Dollar 
wheat’’ by Christmas 1s predicted by a Chica- 
go broker who is just now a ‘‘bear’’ because 
he thinks prices have been forced up so fast 
a big slump may come in November, followed 
by still higher values toward New Year’s. 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST is not predicting 
either way; we give the facts from week to 
week as closely as human knowledge permits, 
leaving producers, shippers and the trade to 
decide whether to hold or sell. 


The corn crop of the U S gained in value 
$56,000,000 last week. This is a big state- 
ment, but the facts warrant it, as every cent 
upturn in the price of a crop amounting to 
upward of 2500 million bushels means an ad- 
vance in the value of the crop of 25 million 
dollars. Up to last Monday the _ price 
at Chicago showed a net advance for the 
week of 24c P bu, with No 2 for immediate 
or Oct delivery quotable at 25%c. Nor is there 
any abatement in interest this week, although 
in view of the enormous crop, there is no rea- 
son for surprise in reactions. The strength 
comes largely from the advance in wheat, anda 
change for the betterin market conditions gen- 
erally. Higher prices are stimulating the move- 
ment from the country, but the home and ex- 
port demand continues favorable. No 2 in 
store 25@253c, No 3 by sample 25@25kc, No 4 22 
@24te. 

The oats active and 
nervous, prices ruling substantially higher 
last week and unsettled so far this week. 
May worked up to 23c Monday of this week, 
subsequently reacting, with the contract 
grade of cash oats close to 19}c, 14@2c gain for 
the week. The strength elsewhere is a con- 
trolling influence, but independently there is 
acontinnously good export Jonend and liberal 
home distribution. No 3 white by sample 184 
@20\c, No 3 mixed 15$@18c, no grade 13@16c.— 

ive gained 3c last week, No 2in_ store sell- 
ing at 39c, firmness elsewhere the controlling 
influence, with apparently less doing on export 
account. 

Barley receipts the largest of the season, 1380 
cars for the week, compared with 842 the pre- 
vious week. Market strong and active with 
all classes of bnyers represented. Ordinary 
feed barley 26@28c, fair to choice malting 30@ 
3d5c, fancy 38c. 

Grass seeds steady to firm without particu- 
lar activity. Timothy salable on the basis of 
$2 60 P ctl for contract prime. with ordinary 
to fancy at a range of 2 25@2 75. Prime clo- 
verseed 8 50. 

At New York, the grain markets have shown 
unusual animation, accompanied by sharp ad- 
vances aii along the line. Influences substan- 
tially the same. as those reported above, the 
foreign situation dominating. 

At Toledo, wheat market just about as ex- 
cited as elsewhere, foreign advices and the 


market continues 





continued liberal exports being the motives, 
No 2 wheat worked up to 82c at the close of 
last week with Dec 84}c, and interest maip. 
tained so far this week. Coarse grains sym. 
pathizing with wheat, cloverseed firm around 
$5 80@5 90 P bu. 


THE LIVE STOCK TRAFFIC, 


LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS COMPARED 
WITH ONE YEAR AGO. 
—Cattle-~ —-Hogs— —Sheep. 
1896 1895 1896 1895 1896 
Chicago, #100 ths, $515 $525 8355 $400 
New York, 475 5 40 415 460 
Buffalo, 515 5 25 3 65 415 
Kansas City, 485 515 3 20 3 85 


l 


Pittsburg, 4 60 5 25 3 60 415 

At Chicago, the cattle market uneven, 
ing steady to firm on choice grades with f 
te good rather easy. Aggregate receipts lib- 
eral, but include relatively few strictly prime 
beeves. Demand much in character as that of 
the last week or two. Revised prices follow: 
Fey export steers, $4.90@5.15 Feeders, $3.40@3.65 
Prime, 1500@1600 fhs,4.65@4.75 Stockers, 400 to 
Good to ch, 1156 850 Ths. 

@1450 Ibs. Calves, 
Fair to med, 1150 Calves, veal, 

@1400 ths, Grass Texans, 
Ch cows and heif- ‘ Texas cows and 

ers, 2.75@3.65 heifers, 

Fair to good cows, 2.25@2.75 Texas bulls, 
Poor toch bulls, 1.75@3.25 Western range 
Canners, ¥.25@2.00 steers, 2.75@4.10 

Sheep-receipts continue heavy, but undera 
fair demand there is an outlet for practically 
everything. Market devoid of  ssentially 
new feature. Good to choice natives $3@3 50, 
poor to fair 2 25@ 75, western sheep 2 50@3, 
Fair to choice lambs 4@4 75, poor to common 
3 25@3 75. 

Hogs have shown considerable strength and 
fair advances subject to usuat reactions. Mar- 
ket healthy, good demand for product on both 
home and foreign account, yet packers fight- 


) 


2.50@3.25 
300 Tbs up, 2.75@3.50 
4.00@6.25 


2.50@3.25 


4.25@4.60 
3.70@4.00 


1.50@2.75 
1.25@2.25 





J. H. SEWARD & CO., 
PITTSBURGH, PA., 


Solicit consignments of Apples, Potatoes, 
Quinces, Cabbage, Grapes, and other goods. 
Please write us for market particulars. 
Our quotations always represent actual 
yalues. Best of references furnished. 


THE COMMON SENSE 
MILK BOTTLE. 


No rusty 





metal covers or 


twisted wire fasteners, less 


breakage and can be washed 
much 
milk 
tainted or 


absolutely clean and 


quicker than any other 


bottle, avoiding 


sour milk. It is thg hand- 


somest, cheapest and _ best 


milk bottle ever offered for 
sale in any market. 


BRATED THATCHER’S 
ORANGE BUTTER COLOR 


Secured the only award of Medal and Diploma 
at the World’s Columbian Exposition at Chi- 
analysis of the Government 


THATCHER’S 


cago, from the 


Chemists and Experts, also 
CREAM CHEESE COLOR. 
For circulars and Price Lists, send your ad- 


dress to Thatcher Manufacturing Co., 
POTSDAM, N. Y: 





Impure 
Milk 
Detected 


at a glance. White- 
man’s Standard In- 
dicating Milk Jars, 
the best guarantee that 
. your customers have 
WHITEMAN s PATENT that you sell them pure 
PEB 16 1890. milk. Downs fraudu- 

lent competition. Send for prices and plans that will 
increase your business. Plain jars and sundries. 

A. V. WHITEMAN, 
144 Chambers 8t., New York City. 


This advertisement only appears this month, 


4 % STANDARD CREAM UNE 
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ing the higher prices on live hogs. Good to 
choice heavy and medium $3 20@3 50, assort- 
ed light 3 35@3 55, pigs and rough lots 2 50@ 
3 2. 

At Pittsburg, cattle trade 
110 cars on sale Monday of this week 
rather slowly at prices steady to 10c 
Quotations are revised as follows: 
Extra, 1450 to 1600 lbs, $4 40@4 6 Com to good fat bulls,#2 00@3 00 


rather quiet, the 
selling 
lower. 


jo0d. 1200 to 1300 Ibs, 4 20@4 30 Com te good fat cows. 2 00@3 25 
Fair, 900 to 11/0 lbs, 3 443 90 Heifers, 800 to 1100 Ibs, 2 75@3 75 
Common, 700 to 900 lbs, 2 5@3 25 Bologna cows, p hd, 5 00@15 00 

ough, half-fat, 303 50) -F’sh cows & springr’s 15 00@45 (0 
Com to good fat oxen, 2 00@3 8 Veal calves, 4 50@6 00 


The hog market has not held the recent 
slight advance, breaking 10@20c Monday of 
this week under offerings of 40 double decks. 
Prime medium $3 55@3 60, yorkers 3 40@3 50, 


heavy hogs 3 25@3 45, rough droves usual 
discount. Sheep steady with only 12 cars re- 
ceived Monday. Prime wethers 3 50@3 60, 


good but lighter in weight 3 25@3 40, fair 
pmuxed sheep 2 50@3, lambs 4 50@5. 


At Buffalo, large receipts of cattle have 
proved too much for the market. Monday of 
this week 240 cars arrived, and while best 


beeves were steady, everything else was fully 
10c lower, cow stuff more than that. Sales 
on the basis of $4 50@5 15 for good to extra 
Veals firm at 5 25@6 75; milch cows 
steady at 30@50ea. Hogsin good demand 
and firm. Monday’s supply 120 cars. Mixed 
droves 3 60@3 65, Yorkers 3 60@3 65, pigs 3 40 
@3 50. Sheep receipts Monday 15 cars Cana- 
das, 40 natives. Steady,with best lamb s4 25@ 
450. Sheep 3@3 50 for good to choice. 

At New York, cattle quiet with better class 
of steers in usual demand, common rather 
dull. Quotations on the basis of $3 50@4 50 
for poor to good native steers, with fancy up 
to4 75; oxen and stags 2 50@3 75, bulls 2@ 
2 50, cows 1 75@2 50. Veal calves plentiful at 
5@7 25. Hogs steady to firm at 3 25@4 15 for 
heavy to light with choice pigs 4 20@4 30. 
Sheep nearly steady with poor to prime 3 25@ 
3,60 and lambs 4@4 85. 

At Boston, milch cows $20@35 ea for 
to common and 40@65 for good to 
Two-year-old steers 12@22. 

At London, American steers 10}@lle P Ib, 
est dressed weight, sheep 83@9c P lb, est 
dressed weight. Refrigerator beef 8@8ic P lb. 


steers. 


poor 
fancy. 





GENERAL MARKETS. 





THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRADE. 
Unless otherwise stated quotations in all in- 
stances are wholesale. They refer to prices at 
which the produce will sell from warehouse, 
ear or dock. From these, country consignees 
must pay freight and commission charges. When 
sold in a small way to retailers or comsumers an 
advance is usually secured. 
Eggs. 
At New York. fancy fresh stock scarce and 
firm, under grades move slowly. Fcy new-laid 


nearby 22@23c P dz, state fresh gathered 
20c, Pa country marks 20c, western 18}c, 
checks $2 25@3 60 P case, western refrigera- 


tor prime 154@16c P dz, limed 15c. 
Fresh Fruits. 

At New York, quinces plentiful, pears slow 
and dull, grapes abundant, cranberries in 
fair demand. Md peaches 40@75ic P bskt, 
Seckel pears $5@6 ® bbl, Bartlett 2@450, 
Sheldon 3@3 50 P bbl, Delaware grapes 11@15c 
P small bskt, Concord 10@12c P large bskt, 
Niagaras 10@14c P small bskt, dark Cape 
Cod cranberries 4 50 ® bbl, good to prime 3 50 
@425, NJ 1@125 ® cra, quinces 2@275 P 
bbl, northern chestnuts 4@4 75 P bu of 60 bs, 
hickory nuts 1 25@1 75. 

Ground Feeds. 

At New York, in good demand and _ gener- 
ally firm. Western spring bran 45@47ic P 
100 Ibs, winter 47$@50c, middlings 55@65c, 
sharps 65@70c, screenings 38@45c, oil meal 
$18 ® ton, cottonseed 19 50, rye feed 474@50c 
P 100 tbs, brewers’ meal and grits 90c, coarse 
corn meal 61@63c. 

Hay and Straw. 

At New York, demand is largely for grades 
just under fancy and for such the market 
holds firm. Prime timothy 85@874c P 100 ths, 
No 1 773@80c,. No 2 70G75¢e, No 3 60 @65e, 
shipping e55@60c, clover mixed 60@65c, clover 
50@55c, salt hay 45@50c, long rye straw No 
1 8@87hic, No2 75@80c, short rye 55@65c, 
oat and wheat 40@45c. 

Poultry. 
the market is in poor shape, 
offerings heavy and demand slack. Dressed 
poultry: Turkeys good to ch 10@l4c P hb, 
Phila spring chickens 13@1l5c, western 
8@8kc, western fowls 8c, spring ducks 1l65c, 
white squabs $1 75@2 P dz, mixed 1 50, 
dark and poor 125. Live poultry: Spring 
chickens Tec P tb, fowls 7@74c, turkeys Qc, 
ducks 60@80c P pr, geese 1@1 37, pigeons, 
old 25c P pr, young 20c. 


At New York, 





THE LATEST MARKETS 


Vegetables. 

At New York, in generally ample supply 
and selling fai~ly. Cabbage $2@250 # 100, 
red 3@4, celery 20@40c P dz, egg plant 50 
@7ic P bbl, cucumbers 2@3 50 P 100, lima 
beans 50c@1 25 P bag,turnips, Russian 50@75c 
P bbl, romatoes 30@60c P cra, marrow squash 
60@75e P bbl, Hubbard squash 75c@1, green 
corn 50c@75 P 100, green peppers 40c@1 P 
bbl, red 1@1 50, carrots 75c@1, pumpkins 
40@75e. 

New England Markets. 

At Hartford, Ct, chickens 10¢c P th lw. 16c 
dw, turkeys 18c, fresh eggs 24@27c P dz, 
veal 6c 1 w, 10@12ec dw, potatoes 40@50c P 
bu, white onions $1, red and yellow 50c, tur- 


nips 40c, apples 75e@1 75 P bbl, cmy print 
butter 22@25c P tbh, dairy 14@15c, cheese 9@ 
12c.—At Waterbury, Ct, cmy butter 23c P tb, 


dairy 18@20c, cheese 84@10c, fresh eggs vic 
dz, cold storage 16c, chickens l6c P th dw, 
eee ye 50e P bu, onions 60c, turnips 30@40c, 
baled hay 17@19 P ton, rye straw 16. 


Choice sound onions are not over-plentiful 
and really fancy white or red stock com- 
mands a premium over other grades. The 
quality of arrivals continues very irregular 
and poor grades are not readily disposed of 
at any but low prices. Trade is quiet at all 
= buyers not appearing to be in any 
urry to purchase. At Boston few sales are 
made above $1 25, although Ct valley stock 
is quoted higher when on the market. At 
Chicago, the movement is slow. 

At Fairport, Monroe Co, N Y, price now 
paid for onions 28@30c. 

At New York, choice in moderate supply 
and firm. Eastern White $2@3 P bbl, red 
1 75, yellow 1 25@1 50, Orange Co white 1@ 
2 50 P bag, yellow 50c@1 12 P bbl, red 50c@ 
150, NJand L I yellow 1@1 25 P bbl, 
white 1 50@2 50, western and state yellow 
1@1 12, red 1 25@1 37. 

At Boston, trade not especially active, prices 
sustained. Native 40c P bu, western Mass 
$1 35@1 45 P bbl, N Y large bbls 1 25, west- 
ern 1@1 25. 

During the first 8 mos of °96 exports from 


the U S weré5,700 bu against 27,300 corre- 
sponding period a year ago. Imports, mean- 


while, 11,400 bu. 


THE POTATO OUTLOOK. 
. 

In the markets potatoes are ruling quiet 
with no especial change to note in the situa- 
tion except a recent hardening of prices. For 
the past two or three days, however, the slow 
demand has caused a less confident feeling 
among holders and while present quotations 
are not lowered from the high point reached, 
the top prices are obtainable only for strictly 
fancy grades. Supplies are fairly liberal. 

At New York, demand quiet and outside 
figures extreme. LIin bulk $1 25@1 50 P 
bbl, N J 1@1 25, state 1@1 12 P 180 ths, Va 
sweets yellow 75@85c P bbl, Vineland 1 2%@ 
175, N J 1@1 25. 

At Boston, firm for best grades. Aroostook 
Hlebrons 35@38c P bu, N H Hebrons 30@ 
33c, Vt 30@33c, N Y state white varieties 33 
@35c, Hebrons and Rose $1@1 25 P bbl. 


With the realization of an enormous crop 
of fruitin the great apple sections -of the 
country, notably N Y,New England and Can- 
ada, the undertone of the market is one of eas- 
iness. Prices to farmers are exceptionally 
low and many are sending the rough to fair 
stock to the cider mills. It without 
saying that in a season of such low prices 
only best stock should be placed on the mar- 
ket,already overburdened with common fruit. 
There promises to be an outlet for a part of 
the eastern surplus of choice apples in por- 


coes 
goes 





7 Churning Done in Two Minutes. 


I have tried the Lightning Churn you recently 
described in your paper, and it is certainly a 
wonder, Iean churn in less than two minutes, 
and the butter is elegant, and you get consider- 
able more butter than when you use a common 
churn. I took the agency for the churn here 
and every buttermaker that sees it buys one. IL 
have sold three dozen and they give the best of 
satisfaction. I know I can sell 100 in this town- 
ship, as they churn so quickly, make so much 
mvre butter than common churns and are so 
cheap. Some one in every township can make 
$200 or $300 selling these churns. By writing to 
W. H. Baird & Co., 140 S.-Highland Ave., Station 
A., Pittsburgh, Pa., you can get cireulars and full 
information, so you can make big money right at 
home. I have made $80 in the past two weeks 
and I never sold anything before in my life. 

A FARMER. 
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JUST FROM THE PRESS!I! 


AMERICAN ; 
rape Growing 


—AND— 


WINE MAKING, 


—BY— 


GEORGE HUSMANN. 


With Several Added Chapters on the 
Grape Industries of California. 


FOURTH EDITION— REWRITTEN AND IL- 
LUSTRATED. 


This new edition is practically almost an entire- 
ly new work. The complete management of the 
grape in the garden as well as in the most exten- 
sive vineyards, from the planting of the vine to 
the harvesting of the fruit, is given in detail, ac- 
cording to what are now considered the best 
methods. As the vast extent of our country and 
its varying conditions of soil and climate make it 
impossible to give directions suitable for all sec- 
tions, the author has called to his aid the most 
prominent authorities and most experienced vine- 
yardists in all the various grape districts of the 
United States. The second part of the work is en- 
tirely devoted to these locality reports, which are 
of inestimable value to the grape growers living 
within the respective areas. 

The chapters on wine making form a complete 
manual in themselves, describing all the various 
details of this rapidly increasing industry. As 
the author is one of the most experienced wine 
makers in America and a recognized authority on 
the subject, this part alone makes the volume in- 
dispensable to all engaged in this industry. 

In order to make the work national in its scope, 
a considerable part is devoted to grape growing 
and wine making in California, asubject of which 
the author has made a specialty for the past 15 
years. 

From the condensed table of contents below, it 
will be seen that this work covers a more ex- 
tended field than any other book on this subject. 





PART I. 

Classification of Grapes; Propagation of the Vines by 
Seeds; Propagation by Cuttings in Open Air; Propagating 
the Vine by Layers; Grafting the Vine; The Vineyard— 
Location, Aspect and Soil; Preparing the Soil; What 
Grapes to Plant: Choice of Varieties; Planting the Vine; 
Treatment of the Vine the First Summer; Treatment Dur- 
ing the Second Summer; Treatment the Third Summer; 
Treatment the Fourth .Summer; Training Vines on Ar- 
bors and Walls; Other Methods of Training: The Kniffen 
System, The Munson System; Diseases of the Vines; In- 
sects Injurious to the Grape; Frosts—Winter Protection; 
Girdling, Thinning, and other matters. 


PART II. 

Grape Growing in Central Ohio; Grape District of Cen- 
tral New York; Grape District of Hudson River Valley; 
Viticuiture in Southwest Missouri; Views of a Veteran; 
Grape Culture in Mississippi; Grape Culture in New 
Mexico; Viticulture in Southern Texas; Grape Growing 
on the Rio Grande; Munson’s New Varieties; The Chau- 
tauqua Grape Belt. 

PART III. 

Wine Making; Dr. Gall’s and Petiol’s Methods; Wine 

Making Rendered Easy; Concluding Remarks. 
PART Iv. 

The Vine in California; Location, Aspect and Soil; 
Propagation; Vineyard Planting; Cultivation of the 
Young Vines; Selection of Varieties: Grapes for Red 
Wine, Grapes for White Wine, Grapes for Sherry, Grapes 
for Market; Cultivation of the Vineyard; Diseases and 
Their Remedies; Insect ahd Other Enemies; Frosts; Re- 
storing Infested Vineyaftds; Marketing Grapes; Raisin 
Making; Other Uses of Grapes; Wine Making in Califor- 
nia; Brandy; Necessary Cellar Implements; Clarification, 
Filtering and Fining; Aging Wine, Bottling; Pure Wine 
and Temperance; Extent and Prospects of the Wine In- 
dustry; Wine Songs. 


Illustrated, 12mo. Cloth. Price, postpaid, 1, 1.50 





Address, 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 


52 & 54 Lafayette Place, Pontiac Building, 
NEW YORK, N. Y. CHICAGO, ILL. 
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tions of the west and 
crop is relatively short. 

‘*We wish there were some way to 
the farmers with the absurdity and foolish- 
ness of packing any No2 apples a year like 
this,’’ write Lawrence & Co, leading dealers 
and exporters at Boston, ‘‘or shipping auy- 
thing but the very best stock. The market 
to-day would have been in a much better 
shape in England and on this side if the 
farmers had “kept their No 2’s at home.’ 

At New York, apple supplies continue 
heavy and demand fair at irregular prices. 
Holland Pippins $1 12@1 37 P bbl, Fall Pip- 
pins 1 12@1 37, 20-oz 1 12@1 25, Graven- 
Steins 150@2, King 1 25@1 37, Culverts 75 
@85ec, Baldwins 90¢@1,Greenings 90c@1, North- 
ern Spy 1@1 25, Pound Sweets 1 25@1 37. 

At Boston, market quiet with large supplies 
on hand. Gravensteins $1 50@2 P bbl, N_ Y 
mixed 75c@1, Porters and Pippins 75c@1, 
20-0oz 1 25@1 50, Pound Sweets 1@1 25, Me 
Harveys 1 25, Snows 1 25@175, Alexanders 
1 50@1 75, Kings 1 50. 
APPLE EXPORTS IN BBLS 

Liver- 
pool 


southwest where the 


impress 


WEEK ENDING OCT 10. 


Lon- 
don 
5,461 6,699 
57,520 4,809 
Montreal, 28,934 22,523 
Halifax, — 15,000 — 

Total, 91,915 49,031 33,707 
Cor week ’95, 12,0: 15,185 9,271 = 
Tot’l this season,468,225 149,298 155,612 9,621 
Season °95-6, 31,283 21,713 ‘ - 
Season 94-5, 17 9, ,699 44,653 323 875 


Glas- Other , 

gow pts Total 
4,322 4,163 
5.363 500 
24,022 660 


20,645 
68,192 
76,139 
15,000 


New York, 
Boston, 


5,323 


THE DAIRY MARKETS. 


The Butter Market. 

New York State—At Albany, market active 
and firurer, sup »lies of fine light. Good to ch 
cmy 17$@18h¢ b Ib, dairy 17@18c.—At Syra- 
cuse, steady and firm. Good to ch emy 20@ 
2ic, dairy 16@20c.— At Schenectady, 1éc. 

At New York, the strength of the market 

appears wholly warranted, as supplies are 
smaller and the higher prices have not mater- 
ially checked consumption. The demand is 
not so closely confined to the fancy grades, 
dealers finding a fair outlet for medium and 
good qualities. While 19¢ is the top quotation, 
a fraction more is occasionally paid for extra 
quality goods. Wholesale prices for round 
lots ruling early this week follow: Elgin and 
other westerp creamery extras 19c P lb, west- 
ern firsts 17@18¢e, seconds 15@léc, N Y emy 
19c, N Y dairy half tubs fey 17c, firsts 15@1é6c, 
western dairy firsts 11@12c. 

Ohio—At Columbus, active and advancing. 
Elgin cmy 20c P lb, Ohio 18c, dairy 12c.—At 
Cleveland, in good demand and higher. Good 
to ch emy 18@19c, dairy 12@1l6c.—At Toledo, 
ch emy 18@19c, dairy 14@16c.—At Cincinnati, 
rather slow and barely steady. Fey Elgin 
emy 22c, Ohio 15@17c. 

Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, market 
firm, supplies of fancy grades ruling moder- 
ate. Western fey cmy 19@19}c P lb, fair to 
prime 16@18c, fey prints 20c. 

Maryland—At Baltimore, active and firm. 
Fey emy 2lic P lb, ch 17@18c, emy rolls.18@ 
19c, imt emy 13@14c, ladles 12@13c. 

At Boston, the market is very 
choice grades of fresh made creamery and 
sales are at full prices. Best northern stock 
is scarve and cold storage goods are coming 
forward liberally. Dairy supplies are small. 
Quotations for round lots as follows: Vt and 
N H fey emy assorted sizes 20c, northern N Y 
19@20c, western fresh tubs assorted sizes 184@ 
19c, northern firsts 16@17c, eastern 15@17e, 
western firsts 15@1l6c, seconds 12@14c, extra 
Vt dairy 15@l6c, N Y extra 4c. firsts 12@13c, 
western imtcmy 12@12)c. Prints 1@2c pre- 
mium over above prices. 

The Cheese Trade. 

New York State—At Albany, active and 
firm under light supply. Fullcream cheddars 
8,a9be P ib, tlats 8@9c, imt Swiss 12@13c.— 
At Syracuse, full cream 95@10se.—At Cuba, 
800 bxs large white sold at 9}3@9jc, ruling 
price 9ic, 90 bxs 45-lb size at 10kc, 80 bxs at 
10c, 1800 small contracted 9£@10}c. 

At New York, holders of Cheese retain their 
firm views, arguing that stocks cannot be ob- 
tained for lower prices at present. The mar- 
ket is generally quiet, yet the bulk of trade 
makes a fair showing. N Y full cream large 
fey colored 9§@10c P Jb, fey white 10c, good 
to prime 9@9}c, common to fair 74@8}c, smal) 
fey colored 10@10}c, fey white 10@10ic, good 
to choice 9@9%c, common to fair 74@8hc, 
light skims, small colored, ch 8@8}c, large 
77%, part skims 5}@6jc, full skims 2@2he. 

Ohio—At Columbus, market steady. N Y 
full cream cheddars 104c P lb, Ohio 9c, family 
favorite hc, limburger 12c.—At Cleve land, 
quiet and firm. Full eream cheddars 10@11c, 


firm for 


THE DAIRY SITUATION 


flats 8@8}c, skims 5@7c, 1mt Swiss 10@11c.— 
A Toledo, full cream, cheddars 10@1lc, flats 
7@8ec, skims 5€6c, imt Swiss 11@12c.—At 
Cincinnati, demand fair, market firm. Good 
to prime Ohio tlat 7}@8c, family favorite 8@ 
Sic, twins 10@104c, Young America 10@104e. 

Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, firm for 
choice full creams. N Y full cream fey small 
105c P lb, fair to good 94@10c, part skims 6@ 
Thc, full skims 2@4c, Swiss 10$@11ce. 

Maryland—At Baltimore, demand slow at 
the recent advance. N Y full cream 10}@10fc 
P 1b, flats 102@10%¢, picnics 11 @11}« 

At Boston, the market holds steady with 

rices fully maintained, choice grades higher. 

Y small extra 10@10}c P lb, large 10e, firsts 
8@9ec, seconds 5@6c, Vt sinall 10@10c, large 
10c, firsts 7@8c, seconds 5@6e, sage cheese 
10}c, part skims 2@4c, Ohio flats 8@9c. 

At Liverpool, England, American finest 
white, August make, firm at 104c, colored, 
August make, firm at 10#c 

rr 
How Did the Wilson Tariff Affect Our Cigar 
Leaf Tobacco Industry? 

It reduced the tariff on cigar wrappers 25 
%, and this caused a reduction of more 
than 25 % in prices received by American 
growers. This has been a loss of several 
million dollars to our planters. Exact data 
exist for the Connecticut valley. The 
’92 crop in this valley was of tine quality 
and about one-third of it was sold before elec- 
tion for an average of 26¢ P lb. Cleveland’s 
election was taken to indicate lower tariff and 
more competition of Sumatran leaf; the day 
after election prices fell 5c, the next week 5e 
more and the crop hardly netted an average 
of 13c per lb. Before election the crop was 
worth $6,000,000; after that event it was closed 
out for barely $3,000,000. Here was a direct 
loss of $3,000,000 on that one crop. The money 
went to the Dutch syndicates that control the 
tobacco plantations of Sumatra, which with 
coolie labor at 6e a day, pay 50 to 100 % prof- 
it. What the loss has been on the ’93-4-5 crops 
cannot be definitely stated.» If there is any 
one thing that can stand a high duty it is a 
luxury like tobacco. 





Shopping by Mail.—I think I1fly readers 
will be surprised and delighted when I tell 
them what may be purchased through the 
mail. I have just visited the large and popu- 
lar silk store of Charles A. Stevens & Bros of 
Chicago, where I was shown every. depart- 
ment. Such a magnificent assortment in 
white, cream and tinted silks is nowhere else 
to be found. Everything in silk from a 
yard of ribbon, including hosiery and under- 
wear, toa beautiful evening toilet can be 
bought at this store, either by the yard or 
made up; also handsome silk waists from $6 
upward, and separate silk skirts, plain or 
brocaded, from $10 upward. L[noticed a spec- 
ial sale they were having cf Priestley’s black 
hrocaded wool goods, 42 and 44¢nches wide, 
at 68e per yard, which is certainly a great bar- 
gain for anyone wanting a wool dress; also 
beautiful wool skirts in all colors,ready made, 
from $5 to $6. Intheir cloak department I 
found the largest and best assortment of 
cloth jackets and capes I had ever seen. By 
applying to them for sampies and a catalog, 
which illustrates the different styles, one can 
make selections by mail quite as well as by 
personal inspection. This firm manufacture 
all their goods and guarantee perfect satis- 
faction. In the upholstery department I saw 
the latest styles of silk curtains, portieres and 
piano drapes. Purchasers may congratulate 
themselves that they are able to make pur- 
chases through the mailing department of so 
reliable a firm, on the same terms they could 
get by a personal visit to their store. In the 
mailing department I saw a hundred or more 
young ladies busily engaged in filling the 2500 
morning orders, which I was informed was a 
small mail for this season of the year. Every 
order is filled within 24 hours after it is re- 
ceived. This firm undoubtedly do the largest 
mailing business of any house in the city. By 
applying to Charles A. Stevens & Bros, Chi- 
sago, Ill, one of their catalogs, giving a full 
description of all their goods, will be mailed 
free.—[E. M. B. 


(WJALL-PAPER 


Samples mailed f. are. vou om 2¢c. 
ge4s roll, 8 yds. yen Hen rt 
932-34 Market St., sin pas St., PHILADELPHIA: 





The ‘‘Index to Chimneys” 
tells what shape and size and 
make to get for every burner 
and lamp. 

Geo A Macbeth Co, Pitts- 
Pa, 


Pear] glass, pearl top, 


burgh, will send it— 


write. 


tough glass. 





DO YOUR OWN REPAIRING! 


RIVET SET 


XTENSION 


with ROOTS HOME Te EPAIRING OUTFITS. Send 
for free catalog describing these and “Root’s Sim- 
plicity Process” of home repairing. Harness, 
Saddlery, Blacksmiths’ and Carpenters’ Tools. 
Send today. The ROOT BROS. CO., Plymouth, O. 





INEN 
REVER ciple 
COLLARS andCUFFS, 


ARE NOT TO BE WASHED. 
Made of fine cloth in all styles. 
When soiled, reverse, wear again, then discard. 
Ten collars or five pairs of cuffs for 25 cents. 
They look and fit better than any other kind. 
ASK THE DEALERS FOR THEM. 
If not found at the stores send six cents for 
sample collar and cuffs, naming style and size. 
A trial invariably results in continued use. 


ne —— Oo, ms a S+., ——~ Mass, 


aa pol la E-DE CS ize) Dig] rs) ; 


HEISKELL’S Medicinal 
Soap does double work; while 
cleansing the skin it also heals 
and whitens it. It’s the soap 
your skin needs. 

If you have eruptions on the face, hands or body 
due toimpure blood, use HEISK ELL’S Pills, They 
do not gripe or nauseate, At druggists or by mail. 


25 cents, 
JOHNSTON, HOLLOWAY & CO.. 531 Commerce St., Philada. 
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. STEAM.. , 
ENGINEERING < 


(Stationary, Marine, 
and Locomotive.) 

Mechanica! Drawing 

Electricity 

Architectural Drawing 

Plumbing & Heating 

Civil Encineering 

Surveying & Mapping 

English Kranches 

Book Keeping 


TO WORKINGMEN 
PROFESSIONAL MEN 
YOUNG MEN 


and others who cannot 
afford to lose time from 


wish to Study to 
The International 
Correspondence Schools, 


seus nen Menus, Box 879 Scranton, Pa. 


and-Head Noises 
SS nD A using 
WiLL LSO N’Ss 


Common Sense Ear Drums. 
New scientificinvention; differ- 
ent from all other devices. The 
only safe, simple, comfortable 
and invisible Ear Drum in the 
world. Helps where medical 
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Hearts of Young America 


3y Mrs W. S. Cartwright. 


William Bennett’s experiences, after he 
descended from the emigrant car at Colorado 
Springs, could scarcely be introduced into an 
orderly and. well regulated .story. His let- 
ters, dated variously, ‘‘On the way to Las 
Animas, ”’ ‘‘ Just out of Leadville,’’ ‘‘In the 
depot at Hugo,’’ etc, contained Wints of sinis- 
ter import to an experienced observer, but 
Hannah was luckily fenced from anxiety by 
the double barrier of utter ignorance and of 
perfect confidence in her lover’s abilities. 

His next letter to Hannah, the first for 
several weeks, was dated ‘‘ Thurman’s Ranche” 
and [postmarked ‘‘Lone Pine Station: My 
dear Girl,’’ so William wrote, ‘‘I presume you 
are woudering why you do not hear from me, 


but I have been ‘hustling,’ as they say out 
here. The team is going to start for Lone 
Pine to-morrow to bring out Thurman’s wife 


from Boston, and I shall be very much disap- 
pointed if I do not receive a letter from you 
on their return. 

‘*Yes, I have secured a situation at last—of 
asort; but an experience such as I have had 
reconciles a man to almost anything that’s 
honest. I came here a week ago in com- 
pany with a tenderfoot who was hunting a 
job, but not quite so hard up as Iwas. We 
footed it from aranch between here and Lone 
Pine—a 25-mile walk—but the trail was fair. 
When we got tothe home ranch,the boss, they 
said, was over at the other place, miles away. 
We were ina hurry, so we started over. It 
didn’t look very far—you can’t measure dis- 
tances out here—but it was three o’clock be- 
fore we got there and we bad had no dinner’’— 
William might have added, ‘‘nor breakfast 
either’’—‘‘so we were pretty well used up. 

‘*Boss Thurman was out by the corral 
toring a sick sheep. He is a thick, short 
man, with a black stubby beard and a square 
jaw that shuts with a snap. The men don’t 
fool with him any, I guess, if looks mean any- 
thing. I walked up to him, for poor Mur- 
dock was too done up to speak, and stated the 
case, producing, of course, my references—I 
mean my letter, for I haa the misfortune to 
leave my coat in Lone Pine and my ‘Sons of 
Temperance’ card was in the pocket’’—Wil- 
liam had bartered the coat in a restaurant for 
the price of a meal. 

‘*Thurman scowled at me across the sheep 
and then said, ‘—your letter. Can you ride 
a bronco?’ pointing as he spoke to a beast 
which a Mexican was saddling. I only waited 
for him to buckle the girth, and jumped on. 
I stuck there about three seconds, the broncho 
rearing up and down, then I took a header 
into a bed of prickly pears. I excitedly 
mounted again, and the animal headed fora 
slough and dipped me in the mud. When I 


doc- 


had wallowed out spitting and swearing-- I 
did not mean to Hannah, but I was excited 
and lost control of myself— I saw Thurman 


coming toward me roaring with laughter. 
The first thing he said was ‘I understood you 
were a pious youth.’ ‘I was,’ I replied sput- 
tering—‘in New England.’ ‘That’s about the 
size of it I ’ said he chuckling. ‘Well, 
you can stay if you want to. I there’s 
sand in you. And this consumptive young 
gentleman,’ here he bowed quite civilly to 
Murdock—‘can he cook beans and dried ap- 
ples? My wife’s coming out soon and old Mac 
burns the beans and makes heavy bread. 
Besides, I want him ncw to look after the 
breeders. Wages? Qh twenty-five, and that’s 
mor: than I shall clear a. month this year. 
You’d better be glad to get it too, for help is 
plenty—tenderfeet thick as coyotes.’ Mur- 
dock and I looked at each other, for we didn’t 


guess, 


see 
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want to seem too eager, and said we guessed 
we'd try it, so here we are and I shall at 
least be learning the business. .. . 

‘‘My chum’s name is Martin Luther Mur- 
dock. He isacollege graduate and spouts 
Latin and Greek odes over his dried ‘apples 
and bean pots. He says he was brought up 
a strick Unitarian. I am afraid he is degen- 
erating out here. I hear him swearing like a 
mule-skinner once in a while. He always 
swears after he gets through coughing, poor 
fellow! I presume your mother is about the 
same. I wish you would try and not lift her 
so much. I think it hurts you more than you 
are aware. Murdock got his trouble from a 
strain. 


‘*T have felt very badly ever since I came 
away to think I could not kiss you good-by. 
I thought you would mind my doing it with 


since I have 
I had done as 


that Althea Lant watching: but 
thought it over I have wished 
I felt.”’ 

The next letter described Thurman’s wife, 
and William had a good deal to say about her 
—her exquisite riding, her dark, beautiful 
hair, and especially her‘way of speaking. 
‘*T listen so,’’ said William, ‘‘to catch the way 
she does it that I don’t know half the time 
what she is talking about.’’ Then followed a 
couple of letters about poor Murdock, the lat- 
ter mentioning his death, which had evident- 
ly made a great impression on William’s 
mind. After this came a long silence and the 
long-delayed letter, when it came offered no 
excuse, but contained one important bit of 
information. 

‘*Mrs Thurman’s sister has come out to live 


with her. She looks exactly like Mrs Thur- 
man only younger and fresher. I judge she 
is about 18. Sheis an artist and comes out 


on the range and paints the sheep. She’s full 
of fun. When she says anything to tease you 
she looks out of the corner of her eye at 
you and twitches one side of her mouth—the 
side where the dimple is. She can’t ride at all 
yet. Thurman says he’s.going to herd a day 
forme and let me give her lessons. She 
speaks like Mrs Thurman, only nicer if possi- 
ble. Her name is Alma. Mrs Thurman’s 
is Bessie, her husband calls her ‘Black Bess.’ 
Alma has brought quantities of books and we 


are going to plan a course of reading. I have 
plenty of time for it.’’ 

Hannah read so far and laid the letter 
down. Presently she walked up to the nar- 


row, cracked looking glass and studied her 
honest, homely face. No dimples there, nor 
shy, sidelong, dark glances from under long 
curling lashes. Hannah’s face looked thin in 


the strong light; the cheekbones jutted over 
deep hollows and there were dark circles 
nnder the light gray eyes. She finished the 


letter finally and answered it in her best 
handwriting, having the dread of the learned 
Boston ladies before her eyes. William after 
he read it was about to tear the letter and 
scatter the fragments to the winds; but catch- 
ing a peculiar giance from a pair of black 
eyes, thought better of it and slipped poor 
Hannah’s supreme achievement shamefacedly 
into his vest pocket. 

‘*Is your sister well?’’ inquired Miss Alma 
innocently. ‘‘I don’t know,’’ said Wilham 
crossly, and walked sulkily off to his sheep. 

William’s sister Abby had an uncommon 
fondness for letter writing and never failed to 
forward to her absent brother any unpleasant 
item concerning the family of his betrothed. 

‘‘T met Hannah Smith last night,’’ Abby 
wrote. ‘‘She was walking over to Plainville 
with Ed Judson. They were talking so earn- 
estly that they never noticed me at all. Ed 
had her old plaid shawl strung over his arm. 
If she’d had it on it would have covered the 
green patch on her old brown calico dress.”’ 

‘‘Eleazer Smith has had @stroke. They 
found him all in a heap in the hay lot. I 
always told you it was nothing but temper 
ailed Almiry Smith. As soon as they fetched 


Eleazer in she got up and went to work. She 
and Hannah take in boarders’ washing from 
Plainville. Hannah goes for the clothes. Mis’ 


Leek says she met her the other day drag- 
ging a big basket on a handcart and Hannah 
pever so much as blushed. Mis’ Leek said 
under the circumstances she felt justified in 
booking the other way.”’ 

‘*Rob Smith’s gone off to Norwich to learn 
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how to make pictures. I guess he won’t do 
a great deal. Folks say that Ed Judson 
knows very well where the money comes*from 
to send him. The Smiths have had a doctor 
up from Norwich to see Kleazer. The doctor 
said he would lose his mind completely. He 
thinks he may probably live to be 90. Mrs 
Smith is kind of running down again now the 
excitements wore off. Like as not she’ll 
take to her bed again, too.’’ 

‘*The Smith place has been sold at public 
auction to satisfy the mortgage. Ed Judson 
bid it off—awful cheap—and he’s going to let 
them live there just the same. Rob Smith 
come home that same day; he looked terrible 
white and mournful. I guess he didn’t do 
much to that school. Ed Judson has bought 
him a rolling-chair.’’ 

The letters from which these items were 
gleaned cover a period of several years. 

Neither William nor Hannah were quite cer- 
tain which wrote the last letter; but it was 
certainly two years if not more before a day— 
the last of many—which Alma Ellis spent 
on the range in the company of William Ben- 
nett, Colorado ranchman, formerly of Biue 
Hill, Connecticut. 

Thurman and his wife had started at four 
o’clock in the morning for a long gallop 
southward to see if the delayed shearers were 
coming. The various flocks of sheep had been 
brought in from distant ranges_ to be stripped 
of their fleeces and were scattered about the 
home ranch in easy calling distance. Here a 
gray patch on the brown plain showed the 
location of old McIntyre; there a long strag- 
gling line marked the position of Bubby Jim, 
otherwise ‘‘Now-I-lay-me,’’ a youth whose 
countenance of infantile innocence sadly 
belied his actual character. 

The cook was the only person left in the 
ranch. He lay asleep on a bench in the nar- 
row patch of shade at the north of the rickety 
one story board shanty. The muslin curtains 
hung limp at the open windows, for the air 
Was quivering in the still heat of mid-day. 
Here and there in depressions of the plain the 
mirage spread its mocking lakes and the dis- 
tant foot hills were dizzily swimming ard 
dancing. Pike’s Peak frowned sullenly down 
upon their levity from unspeakable blue 
distances. 

Alma Ellis had planted her great nankeen 
umbrella and set up her easel. She sat grace- 
ful and erect upon the low campstool like 
some dark, heat-loving tropical flower. Ben- 
nett lounged lazily on the ground at her feet. 
William was now a fine, keen-faced athletic 
specimen of American manhood, with a cool 
hand, a long, brown beard and eyes that had 





learned to express things otherwise unutter- 
able under Miss Ellis’s able tuition. The 
habit of silence is the universal mark of 


prairie dwellers. Neither Alma nor her com- 
panion had spoken for an hour, though each 
was secretly blissfully conscious of the other’s 
nearness. The girl was studying the effects of 
the mirage on the foothills, William as intent- 
ly studying the clear, dark profile set with 
cameo clearness against a lapis-lazuli sky. 

‘*See those shadows sweep across the prai- 
rie,’’ said Alma finally rousing herself with an 
effort, and pointing as she spoke in the 
direction of Bubby Jim’s flock. .‘*Why, what 
ails the sheep? See them scatter!’’ 

Bennett raised himself on his elbow and 
adjusted a field-glass to his near-sighted eyes. 
‘Those aren’t shadows; they are antelopes. 
By George, poor Bub’s got a job now! 
They’ll ren a mile or two before they stop. 
He’s the poorest herder we’ve got on the 
range. I’m half a mind to ship him.’’ 

‘‘Why don’t you? You are too easy, you 
and Allen. I hate that man—I know he’s 
bad.’’ ‘*Well,’’ replied Bennett lowering his 
glass, ‘‘I presume he’s in a hole and I was 
sorry for the poor devil. What would have 
become of me if your brother-in-law hadn't 
given me ashow? You know how I came 
here.’’ 

‘*Ves,’’ said Alma briefly, ‘‘I know.’’ 

‘‘When a man has had a hard time he 
remembers it,’? William went on, vaguely 
dwelling on past bitterness. 

The girl looked down on him with aconsol- 
ing smile. ‘‘That’s all over now.’’ 

William Bennett drew a heavy breath. 
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‘‘I’m afraid not, Miss Ellis. Yes, I know I’m 
all right as far as money goes. l'll own a 
clear third of the stock in a year more. It 
was a big thing in Thurman letting me buy 
in as he did. If my uncle had let me have 
that money in the first place, we could have 
doubled it easy enough; but that’s the way 
things go. You get the lift after you get be- 
yond the need of it.’’ 

‘*Allen knew what was for his own inter- 
est,’’ said Alma, who did not quite do justice 
to her sister’s husband. ‘‘You have twice 
the head for the business that he has. Bessie 
says herself that he could never get on with- 
out you.’’ 

**Maybe, but that doesn’t alter the fact that 
I owe my success to him. 1 wish I could 
care more for it nuw 1t has come—but there’s 
always something—’’ Bennett stopped abrupt- 
ly and bit his moustache, frowning. 

‘*Miss Ellis,’’ he said presently in an odd 
formal tone, ‘‘I want to ask you.a questien.’’ 

Alma, who had begun to paint, started 
nervously and dropped her brush. It fell 
close to William, who picked it up absently 
and began digging a miniature grave in the 
course, red Colorado sand. The girl sat 
waiting with tense motionless expectation. 

‘*It’s—it’s a question in ethics merely,’’ 
blundered William with a violent prod of 
the slender tool. ‘‘There, confound it! Miss 
Alma, I’ve broken your brushhandle.”’ 

He held it up ruefully, but Alma did not 
turn nor look. 

‘*The question, aS accurately as I can state 
it, is this:’’ Bennett went .on. ‘‘Is aman 
bound under all conceivable circumstances, 
to keep his word?’’ 

[To be continued. } 


A Remarkable Man and His Wonderful Career. 


Claus Spreckels was born in Hanover, the 
young German arriving at New York in 1830. 
He became the proprietor of a small retail 
grocery store. With the discovery of gold in 
California,he closed his business in New York 
andwent to the Pacitic coast—not as a prospeet- 
or or miner, but.as amerchant. He continued 
as a grocer, maintaining the reputation he 
had gained in New York as a keen business 
man, but achieving no special prominence. 
After 25 years of fairly prosperous business, 
he began outside investments. They proved 
most profitable and he soon sought larger 
fielis. He became known asa speculator in 
sugar, and studying this trade carefully, 
he found that it was then dependent upon a 
supply from outside sources and was ex- 
tremely costly on the Pacific coast. 

In deciding upon a location for the pro- 
duction of sugar, he found a paradise in the 
Pacific ocean, where primitive conditions 
still existed—the Hawaiian Islands—and 
here Mr Spreckels settled. Sugar could be 
raised more cheaply here than in the United 
States, and could be shipped to the Pacific 
coast cheaper than from the sugar-producing 
regions of the Union. Mr Spreckels was 
always prominent among the white popula- 
tion, and devoted his time largely to securing 
sugar plantations. Just how he obtained con- 
trol of the entire sugar output of the Sand- 
wich Islands will probably never be known. 
He did, however, and long before 1885 was 
known as the sugar king of the Sandwich 
Islands. His power was far greater than that 
of the native ruling monarch. All the sugar 
plantations were under his personal control, 
and all the product was refined at his plants 
and later sent to the United States. 

It was during this period that he accumu- 
lated his enormous fortune which enabled 
him to successfully contend against the sugar 
trust. When that gigantic monopoly under- 
took to drive him out of the sugar business on 
the coast, he not only successfully contended 
against it, but erecting a big refinery at 
Philadelphia, brought the trust to terms in 
its very home. The trust bought out his east- 
ern business at his own price and agreed to 
leave his western business alone. He made 
several millions in this deal. He is the rul- 
ing power in the Hawaiian Commercial Co, 
which has for its object the control of all 
Sandwich Island traffic. 

In spite of his hold on the Hawaiian sugar 
industry, Mr Spreckels was one of the first 
to recognize the immense possibilities of the 
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beet sugar industry in the United States. His 
beet sugar factory at Watsonville was the first 
mammoth coneern in the country, and we be- 
lieve it has now entered upon its eighth or 
ninth consecutive campaign of sugar manu- 
facture, and will this season work up nearly 
120,000 tons of beets, paying out $750,000 for 
beets and labor this. season. The enterprise 
has been so successful that Mr Spreckels has 
closed coutracts for the erection of an immense 
beet sugar factory at Salinas, Monterey Co,Cal, 
which it is claimed is to have a capacity of 
250,000 to 300.000 tons of beets. He refused 
to locate until the farmers had contracted to 


CLAUS SPRECKELS. 


furnish nearly 25,000 acres ofbeets for a series 
of years. It is understood that Mr Spreckels 
proposes to establish other factories in Cali- 
fornia and possibly atso in other parts of the 
country, should the government’s policy en- 
courage the American sugarindustry. His 
faith in beet sugar is all the more remarkable 
in view of his large interests in Hawaiian 
sugar, which comes into this country free of 
duty. 

Mr Spreckels married early in life. He 
was always known as a man of domestic 
tastes, preferring his own home to the attrac- 
tions of society. He is, however, well known 
in the social world, both east and west. His 
favorite amusement is a friendly game of 
ecards. He has five children, four sons and 
one daughter, all of whom are well educated 
and have traveled much. Mr Spreckels is of 
medium hight, very strongly built, and de- 
spite his many years is tremendously active 
and capable of much work. About the only 
indication of age is the increasing whiteness 
of his hair. Atter all the years that he has 
lived in America, he still speaks with a de- 
cided German accent. His success in ac- 
cumulating a fortune has certainly been phe- 
nomenal. He began at the lowest round of 
the ladder, and by patience, industry, sobriety, 
devotion to business and good judgment, bas 
become one of the wealthiest men in the 
United States. He is one of the keenest of 
men. <A few years ago, the financial world 
was agog over the ‘‘electric’’ method in sugar 
refining. Its promoters got a vast sum out of 
eastern refiners and then went to ’Frisco to 
‘*take in’’ Mr Spreckels. He listened patient- 
ly to the description of their marvelous 
process, and when they had finished only ask- 
ed: ‘‘What becomes of the dirt!’’ The promo- 
ters had failed to think of that point, and 
were utterly disconcerted. The thing was a 
fake. 

I  — 

Our Great Inland Seas.—A majority of the 
large steam vessels of the United States are 
plying the waters of the lakes. Through the St 
Mary’s falls canal, between Lakes Superior and 
Huron passed last year a total of 17,956 ves- 
sles, as against 3,334 through the Suez canal; 
and the total tonnage of vessels passing through 
the Suez canalin the 12 months of 1895 was 
but 8,450,000, in round numbers against 16,- 
800,000,000 passing through the ‘‘Soo’’ canal 
in the eight months of the same year during 
which it was open for navigation. 


A Shuckin’ Corn, 
CHARLES T. BENNETT. 


Can you shuck corn, an’ do it quick, 
An’ waste no time a foolin’? 

There’s mighty few can do it right, 
In‘spite 0’ books an’ schoolin’, 

Fer books don’t tell, an’ schools don’t teach 
The quickest way o’ workin’ ; 

An’ on a farm I tell you what, 
You’ve got no time for shirkin’. 


I’]l tell you just the proper way, 
An’ you'll soon catch the notion; 

The main thing is to keep your wits 
An’ not be slow o’ motion; 

Have everything within your reach, 
Be sure your wagon’s ready; 

An’ have a smali boy on in front 
To hold your horses steady. 


The huskin’-pin put on your hard; 
Don’t let it prick your finger, 

For those whose hands are pricked an’ sore, 
Hev good excuse to linger. 

Now with the left hand grab the corn 
Somewhere below the middle; 

Insert the pin within the husks— 
’Tis easy as a fiddle. 


Be sure you strip the husks all up; 
Don’t ever strip ’em downward ; 
An’ keep your eyes jes’ on your work, 
An’ don’t be looking townward. 
Let go the husks, but grip the ear 
To break it in a hurry; 
Then throw it in the wagon quick, 
But don’t be in a flurry! 


Don’t look to see if you threw it right, 
But stoop an’ grab another; 

There’s no excuse for throwing wrong, 
You’ll very soon discover. 

Clean up the hill you’re workin’ at, 
Don’t leave an ear-behind you; 

It’s thoroughness that always counts, 
An’ time is money, mind you. 


It’s method that will always tell, 
An’ when you have to hustle, 
Use equal parts o’ pure brain 
Combined with sturdy muscle. 
No matter whether shuckin’ corn, 
A plowin’ or a hayin’, 
Tbe man who uses brain with strength, 
Will tind his farm a payin’. 

The Bobolink of the northern states be- 
comes the rice-bird in September, when he 
reaches the rice fields of South Carolina, and 
the butter bird a few weeks later when he ar- 
rives on the island of Jamaica and impresses 
the natives as being fat as butter. From 
Jamaica he goes on to Venezuela, there to 
spend the winter. 


Thirteen Thousand Children of school age 
are at large in New York city because there 
is not room for them in the schools. Twelve 
schools did not open at the beginning of the 
fallterm because they are waiting repairs 
which the city is unable at present to find 
the money to pay for. 


A Feminine Train Dispatcher, Miss — 


Watkins, works for the Union Pacific near To- 


peka, Kan. 
Our Prize Puzzle Contest. 


THE FOURTH INSTALLMENT FOR OCTOBER. 


8. A FarRMER’s PuzziE—(Contributed by 
Mrs F. H. K. of Vt). A farmer had a heifer 
calf given him. At the age of two years she had 
a heifer calf and continued to have a heifer 
calf every year after this, and each and every 
calf became the mother of a heifer calf at the 
age of two years and had one each year there- 
after. What was the total number of the herd 
when the original calf was twenty years old, 
provided there had been no deaths among 
them? 

9. Rersus—A simple rhyme 
IEY ER 1000 assistance 50 TToo 

500 


500 

I T BS51E5E 1100 R TOP 50 REST. 
10. CROSSWORD ENIGMA 

My first is in cat but notin dog, 

My seconds in sheep but not in frog. 

My third is in swine but not in cows, 

My fourth’s in cattle but not in sows. 

My fifth is in calf but not in hens, 
My sixth is 1n pigs but not in pens. 

My seventh in honor, is not found in fams. 
My whole is a city which you must name. 
11. DROP LETTER PUZZLE 
—R—P—Z—H—D—A—. 

12. ANAGRAM (one word)— 

SIT NAT ON A TUB SIR TAN. 
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A STUDENT’S ROOM AT YALE 


John Smith, Freshman. 
WALTER DUNHAM MAKEPEACE. 


Many things are taught at Yale that cannot 
be learned from books, but some of these 
lessons are rather bewildering to ‘‘those who 
have lately come among us,’’ as President 
Dwight politely calis the freshmen. John 
Smith was a ‘‘big man’’ in his preparatory 
school—went in for athletics and was a favor- 
ite with the principal—and the dignity of his 
graduation silk hat and cane was fresh in his 
mind when he landed in New Haven. He 
had picked out his room when he took his 
examinations in June, but somehow it look- 
ed smaller and dingier now,and the‘‘monarch- 
of-all-I-survey’’ feeling didn’t please him so 
much. The New Haven air seemed raw and 
chilly. John is having his first lesson in 
homesickness. 

That evening John 
down the gas, as the bands 
march by, shouting ‘‘O fresh, put out that 
light!’’ He thinks that it must be great 
fun to be a sophomore. Laterin the evening 
some very nice fellows come up and suggest a 
little stroll. They are so urgent and pleasant 
that John cannot well refuse. Soon they 
come to a room jammed with a crowd of stu- 
dents. John’s new friends are greeted loudly 
by the crowd, but he sees that he is really the 
center of attraction. John knows now that 
he is being hazed. His coat and hat disap- 
pear mysteriously in the crowd, and he is 
pushed up on a table and told to make a 
speech. When he begins, everyone shouts so 
loudly that it really makes no difference what 
he says. Then he gives the soph cheer, and 
is marched down the middle of the street, 
with trousers turned up to the knees, to the 
tune of the rogue’s march. The crowd stops 
at another place, where the performance is 
repeated. John rather enjoys it now, and 
when the crowd demands a song, he does very 
well with an old plantation melody. Then in 
the same mysterious way his coat and hat 
come back, and he finds himself alone in the 
street. The feeling of importance which he 
had yesterday is gone, and now he feels ‘‘lost 
John has learned the lesson 


is kept busy turning 


of sophomores 


in the push.’’ 
from hazing. 

The next night he hears a crowd cheering 
for 1900, and as that is his class he claps on 
his new derby hat and rushes out to join 
them. The long _ procession, headed by 
seniors with torches, collects all the freshmen 
it can, and then makes fora vacant lot. A 
large ring is formed with the seniors in the 
middle. John hears the man whose knees are 
digging into his back say that this is the 
‘‘rush.’? He sees a little man, stripped to 
the waist and with enormous arms, sitting 
on a senior’s knee, and then a call comes for a 
light-weight freshmen to meet the sophomore 
champion in wrestling. Some one is pushed 





into the ring and the bout begins. The crowd 
sways back and forth in its excitement, and 
is only kept back by the seniors’ blazing 
torches. But the freshman wrestler is no 
match for the chanrpion, and loses his bout 
amid tremendous cheeting from the sopns. 
John doesn’t like that cheer, and when a 
middle weight is called for he is the first man 
in the ring. He forgets all about the crowd 
that is shouting his name, and sees nothing 
but his opponent circling round and round 
him, like a dozen fellows he had thrown in 


the little gymnasium at home. He getsa 
good hold and tries his favorite trick. 
Down they go, freshman on top. But try 


his best, he cannot turn the sophomore over 
on his back and win the fall. So it goes in 
all three rounds. But not to be beaten is as 
good as winning in this case, and he sits 
down on the senior’s knee very much pleased 
at his compliments. Another bout of heavy 
weights follows, during which the senior tells 
him that these wrestling matches take the 
place of the pitched battles that used to be 
held between the classes years ago. Then the 
crowd breaks up. John wishes that they 
would have an old-time rush. Just then there 
is a grand push and his new derby is knock- 
ed over his eyes and then disappears. He 
sees that many others are bare headed, too, 
and as he is very tired, he makes for home. 
John has learned two things which he never 
forgets. First, that his own class is the hest 
that everentered Yale; second, that the prop- 
er headgear for public assemblies is a cap, 
and the best place to wear it is in your 
pocket. 

The next day work begins, and Jolin learns 
that Yale demands good honest work in its 
lessons and that college life is by no means a 
holiday. Some other things he learns these 
first few days—that only seniors sit on the 
dilapidated fence and play ‘‘three old cat,’’ 
that athletics are far from being everything 
at college, as he had supposed they were from 
the newspapers; and he is learning every day 
to become a ‘‘man,’’ with broad views of life 
and not to be easily discouraged by obstacles. 








After all, it is Yale pluck that makes ‘Yale 
luck.’’ A 
The Children’s Table. 
A “Truly” Bear Story.—The scene was 


South Columbia, N H, about 15 miles up the 
mountain. Mr Jordan and Mr Rhynes (a 
neighbor) set a bear trap some ten rods from 
the former’s home, in a woody clump near an 
apple tree (Brer Bear loves apples). Sunday 
morning Mr Jordan went out to his trap and 
found it gone, but there was a commotion in 
the bushes about two rods away. He ran in 
for his rifle, and when he returned there was 
Brer Bear—a yearling cub—growling, snarl- 
ing and rearing, with the large trap fastened 
to his left fore foot, the other being gone up 
to his first joint, probably lost in some other 
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trap. The present yn had a clog fastened 
to the chain some 4 ft long with a diameter of 
4 in, which fastened in the middle, so when 


the bear ran with it, it went broadside 
against two small trees. ‘These he had gnaw- 
ed into shreds when discovered, then he lo 

ped them over with the clog and ran like the 
wind and got tt again, when Mr Jordan 
put a bullet over his right eye, which finished 
him instantly. He weighed 120 lbs, was 
black as‘coal. He was skinned and the fam- 
ily had bear steak for dinner. It tusted well, 
but they couldn’t help thinking it was bear, 
ride it went a little ‘‘against the grain.’’ 

a. 





An Adirondack Sportsman.—I am 15 years 


old. My papa’s werk takes him up into the 
Adirondacks a great deal and 
sometimes I go with him. 
There is good fishing and 
hunting and so I enjoy my 
visit there. The time passes 
away all too quickly, and 
then I look forward to the 
next time I can go. I should 
like very much to have the 
boys and girls write to me. 
[I. F. A., Box 297, Lowville, N Y. 


A Hundred Kinds of Flowers.—I have col- 
lected over 100 different kinds of flowers. I 
should like to know if any others of the Ta- 
blers are interested in doing this. I have 
taken one term of music lessuns but am not 
particularly fond of music.—[Minnie Her- 
rick, East Rupert, Vt. 








Correspondence.—Ina Cornwell, Box. 47, 
Bristol, Wis, would like the Tablers to cor- 
respond with her. Also Ira B. Johnson, Box 
165, Old Mystic, Ct, and Ethel M. Greene, 
Chester, N H. 

Saved Their Wheels.—One morning at three 
o’clock we woke up and saw a fire a square 
away—it was the ‘niggers’ lodge,’’ which 
some one had meanly set on fire. While we 
were watching it the wind changed to over 
our way and our house caught. No one was 
home but myself, my 16-years-old brother and 
mother. The engines came from the other fire 
tous. Wesaved only afew things, among them 
being my sister’s and my wheels.—[M. M. 
Wootten. 


A Monkey at the Fair.—I am nine years old 
and like to work. I was ata fair last Satur- 
“8 day and saw lots of nice things. 
There was a hand organ grinder 
there, and he had a monkey, 
and when the little, boys and 
girls would give the monkey 
a copper he would take off his 
hat and bow his thanks. Fath- 
er gathers ashes and ships them 
to the states wherever he can 
make sales. I would be glad to 
have some little girl to write to 
me and I will answer. My address is—[Mag- 
gie Millar, Brookton, Ont. 








Letters Received.—_We have been greatly 
pleased to receive nice little letters (which 
we haven’t space to print) from Gertie Moore, 
Blue Bird of New Hampshire, Fannie R. 
Faulkner, H. Fuller, School Boy, ‘*Uncle 
John,’’ Alice Lobdell, Jonquil, Grace M. 
Trowbridge, New York Sparrow, Chatter 
Box, Viola E. McGhee, Marigold. 





What Jack Likes.—I am 12 years old and ga 
to school. My favorite books are Tom 
Brown’s Schooldays, Nature’s Serial Story, 
Swiss Family Robinson, Robinson Crusoe 
and Woods’ Natural History. My father isa 
carpenter and has been building a barn 44 
iiles from home and came home every night. 
[ Jack. 

Figs and Walnuts.—There are 11 fig trees 
and three walnut trees on this ranch, besides 
several kinds of fruit. I have read Black 
Beauty, Eight Cousins, Seven Little Sisters, 
Happy Hours and Apples of Gold.—[Carrie 
Moore. 


A Big Girl.—I am 14 years old and have 


light auburn hair, brown eyes,’ a light c»m- 

lexion, am 5 ft 3in in hight and weigh 1364 
bs. I belong to the M E church south, the 
LTLandthe S SRofH. My mamma is 
visiting in England and my little sister is 
visiting in Pennsylvania. I would like to, ask 
those that sing and play if they know the 
piece ‘‘A little talk with Jesus.’’ I think it 
is very pretty.—| Birdie. 
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THE BUSY WORLD. 


Kindness. 


Order, said the law court; 
Knowledge, said the school; 
Truth, said the wise man; 
Pleasure, said the fool; 
Love, said the maiden; 
Beauty, said the page; 
Freedom, said the dreamer; 
Home, said the sage; 

Fame, said the soldier; 
Equity, the seer:— 


Spake my heart full sadly: 
‘*The answer is not here./’ 


Then within my bosom 
Softly, this I heard: 
**Each heart holds the secret, 
Kindness is the word.’’ 
[John Boyle O’ Reilly. 
OT 
Never Falter.—Let no one falter who thinks 
he is right.—{[ Abraham Lincoln. 


The Teachings of Jesus Christ reach not only 
in the domain of religion, but into politics, 
economics, sociology, and, indeed, into every 
field of human learning, in order that out of 
the ruins of a race may arise a humanity re- 
fined and perfected, of which the Christ him- 
self is the highest type.—[Rev Peter Ainslie. 


Quietness of Spirit implies strength, not 
weakness; it suggests fixity of purpose and 
continuous energy of will, not compromise 
and surrender. It is consistent with the most 
thorough radicalism in dealing with existing 
conditions; it often characterizes the most ag- 
gressive and masterful spirits. One who has 
had unusual opportunities of knowing, said 
not long ago, that the most terrible tighters 
he had known among the leaders of armies 
in Europe were very quiet men—men who car- 
ried an atmosphere of peace with them. 
Noise is so often mistaken for the kind of sound 
which counts; constantly 
confused with energy, and violence of feeling 
and exaggeration of speech are so often iden- 
tified with vigor and force, that men are.slow 
to understand the repose of the great spirits, 
just as they are slow to recognize the greatness 
of a masterly work of art.—|The Outlook. 

———__ ‘ 


restlessness is so 


The Apple as Food. 


The apple is the most valuable of all our 
native fruits, being richest in sugar and albu- 
men. The juiciest are the most digestible, 
but the mealiest are the more nutritious. 
Thoroughly masticated, digestion begins im- 
mediately, but some people cannot eat them 
uncooked as a dessert. The apple contains 
more phosphorus than any other truit or vege- 
table. A Brooklyn physician, translating 
from a German writer, thus discourses on ap- 
ples as food and medicine: ‘‘The apple is 
such a common fruit that few persons are 
familiar with its remarkably efticacious medic- 
inal properties. Everybody ought to know 
that the very best thing they can do is to eat 
apples just before going to bed. The apple is 
excellent brain food because it has more phos- 
phoric acid, in an easily digestible shape, 
than any other fruit known. It excites the 
action of the liver, promotes sound and 
healthy sleep, and thoroughly disinfects the 
mouth. It also agglutinates the surplus acids 
of the stomach, helps the kidney secretions 
and prevents calculus growth, while it 
obviates indigestion and is one of the best 
preventives of diseases of the throat. Next 
to lemon and orange it is also the best antidote 
for the thirst and craving of persons addicted 


to the alcohol and opium habit.’’ 


Here and There. 


Don’t Be Discouraged.—UColleges and schools 
have opened. Some farmer lad possibly 
has failed to pass the entrance examinations 
and has gone home discouraged. He feels 
that the examine-s have been unjust. This 
is seldom, if ever, the case, for it is to the in- 
terest of the school to secure as large an at- 
tendance as possible. If you have not suffi- 
cient preparation, work hard this winter and 
make up the deficiency. It is much better 
to be well prepared before entering, for any 
lack will hamper you through your college 
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course. The standards for admission have 
been and are being raised all the time, so that 
the .college graduate of four years hence 
ought tu have a better education than the one 
of to-day. Persevere and your labors will be 
rewarded. 


London’s Strongest Personalities.—London 
has five million inbabitants. Should you ask 
me to name you the two men in their vast 
city strongest in personality, I would say Jo- 
seph Parker first and Henry Irving second. 
These two men are alike, yet different; both 
were country boys, neither is college bred. 
They are near the same age, but time has 
taken heaviest toll from Sir Henry. The 
preacher is bluff, hearty, robust, and has a 
great Jove-like head. The actor is yellow, 
careworn, gentle, spirituelle; he seems to be 
thinking thoughts that are beyond speech. 
[Elbert Hubbard. 


—— 


To Make Genuine Sauerkraut. 
F. M. EVELETTE. 


There is no town in Maine (and perhaps 
in New England as well) where sauerkraut 
is made and consumed in greater quantities 
than in the town of Waldoboro. Settled by 
German emigrants who brought with them 
the seeds of the vegetable for their favorite 
national dish, the inhabitants have never 
been without an adequate supply. 

From careful investigation, J] find from 175 
to 200 tons of cabbage used annually for this 
one product for home consumption; while 
many of our citizens who have gone else- 
where to reside, and others who have learned 
to like it here,have their winter’s supply sent 
to them, even at distant places. The variety 
of cabbage mainly used is Fotler’s Early 
Brunswick—not because it is better than oth- 























er varieties, but because it is certain to form 
solic heads. Any solid-heading late variety, 
however, is equally as good. That intended 
for winter use is not ‘‘cut in’’ until late in 
the fall—about the middle of November or 
after the ‘‘Indian summer,’’ when the days 
and nights become cool; or even often not 
until the ground has become frozen and per- 
haps covered with snow. 

Some have barrels made for this use, in 
which case the sides are straight and of about 
three inches greater diameter at the top than 
the bottom. This is vhe best pattern for pack- 
ing, although a sound barrel which has con- 
tained pork, is oftener used. For a small 
quantity a lara or pickle keg is sometimes 
used, although sauerkraut does not generally 
keep as well in anything which has before 
been used for pickles. If the barrel has been 
used for other purposes, it should be soaked 
out, until it is perfectly clean and sweet. Se- 
lect only the firmest heads. Strip off all out- 
side leaves which are green from exposure to 
sunlight. Cutin quarters down through the 
stump, and with a sharp knife remove the 
central portion of the stump, leaving just 
enough so that the quartered head may not 
fall to pieces. Cutthis into shreds with a 
‘*kraut knife’’ and pack as closely in the bar- 
rel as possible, using about one-half pint each 
of fine salt and granulated sugar sprinkled in 
with the shredded cabbage. Cover the _ bot- 
tom of the barrel with whole, sound cabbage 
leaves, then scatter in evenly about two 
inches of shredded cabbage and press down 
with the pestle, and sprinkle lightly with salt 
and sugar. Add another layer, with salt and 
sugar, and pound down with pestle (see ec), 
continuing in this way until the barrelis full; 
then cover with tw» or three layers of whole 
leaves, on top of which put a false head, made 
of hard wood and small enough to go inside 
the barrel, and lay on this a weight, usually 
a stone, of about twenty pounds, and set the 
barrel in a moderately warm place. A little 
cold water should be added, enough to keep 
the ‘‘follower’’ immersed, and in a few days, 
according to the temperature of the room, it 
will begin to work, as shown by bubbles and 


’ 


foam on the top. Kept in a temperature of 
from 50 to 60 degrees, it will be sharp and 
crisp, and ready for the table in about ten 
days. Remove only what is needed for the 
day’s use and replace the weight so that it 
may be kept under the pickle. 

In pressing the shredded cabbage 
barrel, be careful not to pound it so as to 
bruise the leaves, as this would destroy the 
keeping qualities. Many of the old settlers 
wore wooden shoes with which they treaded 
it down as the layers were added. 

In every neighborhood there is a ‘‘kraut 
knife,’’ and often one man does this work for 
all who prepare it. It is a simple affair 
and can be made by any: carpenter with the 
aid of a blacksmith, as follows: Take a hard. 
wood plank about 3 ft long, 1 ft wide and 1} 
in thick. Through the center of this cut a 
hole 8x3 in the longest way across the board. 
On each edgé fasten two strips the whole 
length, one inch square. Lengthwise in the 
opening in the plank, insert three or four 
knives, letting them in in much the same 
manner that plane irons are fastened in the 
stock. They can be set to cut coarse or fine, 
precisely as plane irons are adjusted, and 
should be set at the same angle. Excellent 
knives can be made by any blacksmith from 
the web of an old grass scythe (see d). 

Now of hard-wood inch boards make 4 
box (see 0) 8 in square inside and 6x8 
in high, without top or bottom. This 
is to receive the quartered cabbage 
when ready for slicing, and will just 
fit in between the strips on the _ knife 
board, which are for the purpose of guid- 
ing it. As it is shoved along the board, 
the cabbage is sliced as it over the 
knives, falling into a clean box beneath, and 
is then packed in the barrel where it is to re- 
main. Many persons,after it has ripened, seal 
it up in glass jars for warm weather‘ and thus 
have it the year around. It takes about 350 
Ibs of cabbage as found in the market to filla 
barrel, and that will trim to 250 lbs in mak- 
ing. 


A CRY OF WARNING. 


“IT suffered for years and years with 
womb and kidney trouble in their 
worst forms. 

**I had terrible pains in my abdo- 

men and back; 
could hardly 
drag myself 
around; had 
the ‘blues’ 
all the time, 
was cross to 
every one; 
but Lydia E 
Pinkham’s 
Vegetable 
Compound 
has entirely 
cured me of all my pains. 

‘*T cannot praise it enough, and cry 
aloud to all women that’their suffer- 
ing is unnecessary; go to your drug- 
gist and get a bottle that you may try 
it anyway. You owe this chance of 
recovery to yourself.”—Mrs. J. STEN- 
ARD, 2218 Amber St., Kensingston, 
Phila., Pa. 
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SHORTHAND 


and our instruct- 

ion BY MAIL 

will prepare 
Young Women and Men 


fooccupy positions of trust. We also instruct inBook- 


eeping, Penmanship, Commercial Law 
ite. by same method, fitting young and middle agec 
ple for success in any department of business life. 

t is at once the most inexpensive and thorough 
method of securing a practical business education. 
Trial lesson 10c. Interesting Catalogue free. Address 


BRYANT & STRATTON COLLEGE, 
NO. A-81 COLLEGE BLDG., BUFFALO,N. Y. 
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PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


House Culture of Hyacinths. 
WEBB DONNELL. 

Hyacinths are not only very beautiful in 
their delicate coloring, but satisfactory bloom- 
ers In winter windows. They are hardy little 
fellows and will bear a good many ‘‘ups and 
downs,’’ and blossom through them all ina 
fashion to delight the flower lover’s heart. 
A window full of hyacinths in their many 
beautiful tints—double and single, too,—will 
make a bright spot in the home that will tem- 
per the wintriest blows and snows imagina- 
ble. It is a matter of wonder that we do not 





see these bulbs oftener among the good old- 
fashioned favorites, the geraniums and bego- 
nias and cactuses. They are grown in water 
quite as easily as in earth, and the pretty lit- 
tle hyacinth glasses one can get at the florists’ 
or elsewhere set off the jaunty little blossoms 
very eifectively. One is shown in the accom- 
panying engraving. The bulb is laid in the 
top, just touching the water, end the pretty 
roots trail down into the slender vase and are 
almost as ornamental through the glass as the 
flower itself, above. A prettier arrangement 
of color and bloom could scarcely.be imagin- 
ed, and when once one’s winter garden has 
been graced by it, it is quite sure to wina 
permanent place there. Tulips, lilies and other 
bulbs associate kindly and artistically with 
the hyacinths, but cannot rival them in 
beauty of coloring and charm of growth. 

Grow This Beautiful Vine.—I planted a bor- 
der of early tulips alongside our cottage 
fronting south, in October, 1890. Some of the 
bulks were placed near the stone underpin- 
ning and all were covered about six inches 
deep. Amongthe bulbs there were a few 
roots of the Madeira vine and to be rid of 
these they were pushed down in a_ hole 
against the stonework about a foot or more 
deep. To my surprise in early summer fol- 
lowing, up came the shoots of the Madeira 
vine and every year since with increased 
vigor the vine pushes up its beautiful fohage 
and every September it has a growth of 20 ft 
or more covered with racemes ot fragrant 
white flowers. The cottage is warmed bya 
hot water boiler located in the cellar. The 
warmth generated has kept the roots from 
freezing injuriously, or else the Madeira vine 
is more hardy than I have supposed. Have 
any of your readers a like experience with 
the Madeira vine?—[O. P. Newton, R I. 





Geraniums for Winter Blooming.—The Lady 
Washington geraniums are the most satisfac- 
tory for winter bloomers. When one has two 
or three varieties of these, shading from the 
dark pansy to the light apple blossom, she is 
fortunate and sure of blossoms. The young 
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plants of only afew months’ or a year’s 
growth are the most satisfactory,as they do not 
seem to be very long-lived.-and bloom so 
freely that their vitality is soon exhausted. 
The Happy Thougit geranium is also a good 
winter variety, its pretty green and white 
foliage being more attractive than many 
blossoms, and when crowned by bright red 
flowers it is brilliant. It has also the merit 
of being a free bloomer. The pink Ivy gera- 
nium is surely ‘‘a thing of beanty and a joy 
forever,’’ with its glossy dark green ivy-like 
leaves and its large clusters of dainty pink 
blossoms, which rival roses. It begins to bloom 
early in the holiday season, and buds and blos- 
soms follow in quick succession until spring, 
when it is best for the plant to be given shade 
and compel it to rest, if you would keep it 
with you. The white variety with purple 
veins is also very pretty, though nothing éould 
be prettier than the pink.—[Alice E. Pinney. 
<a nega 
Just for Fun. 

McScorcher: My baby has had the wind 
colic two days. 

Sikleface: What caused the trouble? 

MeScorcher: The poor kid tried to cut its 
teeth on ny pneumatic tire. 





3efore leaving his place for a winter visit 
to gayer scenes, a ‘‘gentlemun farmer’’ called 
his Hibernian head man, and said: ‘‘Flynn, 
I have to be away for a fortnight. I hone 
everything will run smoothly on the farm.’’ 
*Oh,”’ said Flynn, heartily, ‘‘ye don’t do 
a bit o’ harm, sir, when you’re here!”’ 


‘*Beacherly, why don’t you find some good 
woman and form a matrimonial alliance?’’ 

‘*‘What I wantin that lineis a silent partner, 
and I’ve been seeking in vain for the last ten 


? 


years. 





A man at Muncie, Ind, swallowed a potatc 
bug by accident, and then followed it with 
some paris green as an antidote. The doctors 
took him in hand and he is likely to recover, 
but he thinks the dying agonies of that potato 
bug were awful. 


At a meeting of locomotive engineers, the 
following toast was offered: ‘‘To our mothers 
—the only faithful tenders who never mis- 
placed a switch:”’ 





Mrs Nubbins: My husband is a perfect 
brute. 

Friend: You amaze me. 

Mrs Nubbins: Since the baby began teeth- 
ing, nothing would quiet the little angel but 
pulling his papa’s beard, and yesterday he 
went and had his beard shaved off. 





Mrs Medders: Your city boarder is a regu- 
lar anglo-maniac, isn’t he? Mrs Hardacre: 
An anglo-maniac? Well, I should say he wuz! 
He does nothin’ all day but fish! 





In Otago, New Zealand, where Scotchmen 
are in the majority, a contract for mending a 
road was to be let, and the most acceptable 
bid was signed ‘‘McPherson.’’ Notice was 
sent to the said McPherson to complete the 
contract, and, lo—he appeared in all the glory 
of yellow hue and pigtail! ‘‘But,’’ gasped 
the president of the hoard, ‘‘your name can’t 
be McPherson.’’ ‘‘All lightee,’’ cheerfully 
answered John Chinaman, ‘‘nobody catchee 
contlact in Otago undless he named Mac.”’ 
The contract was signed, and the Mongolian 
McPherson did his*work as well as if he had 
hailed from Glasgow. 





‘‘Tncle Hiram, your pumpkins at the fair 
are enormous this year.’ 

‘*Ya’as. I helped ’em along ’th my darter’s 
new. bisickle pump.’’ 





Clara: What shall I sing for you, Jack? 
Jack: Have you a song with a_ refrain? 
Clara: Yes. Jack: Well, then, please re- 
frain. 





‘*T dunno ez the prodigal son was so very 
bad, after all,’’ said Mrs Corntossel. ‘‘He 
wa’n’t no good to his family,’’ her husband 
rejoined. ‘‘That’s a fact. But when he got 
home he didn’t have no more ter say. Ef 
he’d been like most vo’ the men folks nowa- 
days, the fust thing he’ of done would of been 
to find fault with the way the fatted calf was 
cooked.”’ 


‘‘Mamma, what is heredity?’’ asked Bobby, 
shedding a few tears, and laboriously tripping 
over the syllables of the long word. ‘‘Why, 
itis—it is something you get from your 
father or me,’’ replied the mother. Silence 
of two minutes and more tears. ‘‘Then, ma,’’ 


92? 


he asked, ‘*‘is spanking hereditary? 
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Explicit. 





Uncle Harry: And did naughty dada 
whacky-whack poor Medje? 

Medje: ’Iss, uncle, 

Uncle Harry: Oh, poor old girl! And 
where did he whacky-whack you? 

Medje: Er—er—on the b-b-hback of my tum- 
my, uncle!—{George Du Maurier, in Punch. 
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YOU 
CAN MAKE 
1000 DOLLARS 


Or, you can make 
$500, $250, $100, $50, or 
whatever you wish. Some- 
body must have all this 
money: $11,500 in all. 
Will you have some of it? 
You can, just as wellas not. 


Address : 
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The Ladies’ Home Journal 


Philadelphia 
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Black Dress Goods, 


Heavy-weight Mohairs,’ Sicilian, Fig- 
ured Mohairs, Diagonals and Storm 
Serges, at greatly under-value prices: 


STORM SERGE—42 inches wide, all 35 
wool. Worth 50 cents per yard, at . Cc 
PLAIN MOHAIR SICILIAN — 44 37} 
inches wide. Worth 55 cents per yard, at Cc 
FRENCH DIAGONAL — 338 inches 

wide, all wool. Worth 50 cents’ per 1 
yard, at 37 
wirryen wpe rig Bag pei 

—44 inches wide. orth 75 cents per 

yard, at P 50c 
_ PLAIN MOHAIR SICILIAN—4 50 
inches wide. Worth 75 cents per yard, at C 
_ PLAIN MOHAIR SICILIAN—45 65 
inches wide. Worth $1.00 per yard, at Cc 
FANCY MOHAIR BRILLIANTINE 

—45 inches wide. Worth $1.00 per yard, 

at 5c 

















Samples sent to any address upon request. 


STRAWBRIDGE &  GLOTHIER, 


PHILADELPHIA. 
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While We Think of It. 


**One of the saddest domestic features of the 
day is the disrepute into which housekeeping 
has fallen into,’’ writes Amelia E. Barr. 
Stuff and nonsense! Housekeeping reaches a 
higher plane every year. 

If Young America wants to say, ‘‘popper’’ 
and ‘‘mommer,’’ it will pronounce the words 
in this way, and not after the story-book 
fashion, let the contributors to ‘‘woman’s 
columns’’ protest as they will. One of these 
pedantic writers, in sore traits for a theme, 
goes so far as to say this Americanism should 
be abolished by legislation! 

She was a college graduate and very learn- 
ed, and for years had thought of nothing else 
than the cultivation of her intellect, yet she 
wistfully looked atthe poor ignorant mill 
girl leading her blind father down the street, 
and cried, ‘‘O, if I could only feel the love 
and pity that shows on that girl’s face!’’ 

Many atime when we pride ourselves on 
having spoken the truth, we have merely coy- 
ered it up. 

A lady who was complimented for her good 
taste in dress, said laughingly, ‘‘That’s be- 
cause I don’t depend entirely on my mirror, 
but on my feelings also. When I try on a hat, 
for instance, I don’t take it, however pretty 
it may make me look, if there is anything 
about the color or combination or shape that 
in some mysterious way isn’t harmonious 
with my own feelings.’’ 

It is not too early to commence finding 
out what our friends need which we can sup- 
ply in the form of Christmas gifts. 

A man one, of those that never can be 
made to understand about women’s affairs, 
wants to know why the collapse of the big- 
sleeve fashion does not afford a large supply 
of material which can be worked up into gar- 
ments for thé poor. 


a 
Halloween Fun. 
AGNES CARR SAGE. 


The burning of nuts, bobbing for apples, 
eating an apple before a looking glass and 
“saucer luck,’ are all too well known to be 
recounted here. But the ‘‘Irish letter’’ may 
not be so familiar. For this, write an alpha- 
bet in capital letters on writing paper and the 
same three times in italics, making 104 let- 
ters. Cut apart, so as to have only one letter 
on a square. Place allin a hat and shake 
up. Then, ata given hour, blow into the 
hat as many times as the clock is striking. 
Some bits of paper will fly out. Gather these 
up and see if you ean arrange the letters so 
as to give an answer to your wish, or the 
name of some person about whom you wish 
to inquire. The capital letters must only be 
used in their proper places. 

The lassies of Scotland who can 
up suflicient courage to 

‘*dare on Hallow night, 
Leave the happy ingle light,’’ 
venture out into the darkness and throw a 
silken thréad, in order to learn who their 
husbands will be. As the old charm runs: 
‘*Your back to running water, 
Throw out the silken skein, 
Then glance into the darkness 
And you’ll see your true love plain.’’ 

So, nigh to a waterfall or rippling brook, 
the Highland maiden stands, and cries as she 
tosses the cord of silk,— 

‘*True love, true love, if there you be, 

Ere I count wi’ tiree times three, 

Grip the silk and answer me! 


summon 


‘*True love, true leve, if there you be, 
Ere 1 count wi’ three times three, 
Show thy living face to me!’’ 

Then if the spell works well, something 
will grasp the thread and the vision of a face 
—known or anknown—peer out of the dark- 
ness of 

A more genial Scottish custom 


is to hide 
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within a kettle of mashed potatoes a ring, 
signifying a marriage within the year; a 
thimble, omen of a spinster or old bachelor, 
and a sixpence, a legacy. Round this, then, 
the boys and girls, armed with spoons, seat 
themselves and sup from the pot, each eager 
to see whether one of the prizes will fall to 
his or her share. Better still than this, how- 
ever, is the cake of fortune, in which is bak- 
ed a ring, a button, a piece of money, a thim- 
ble and a key—signifying respectively a wed- 
ding, a sweetheart, a fortune, a single life 
and a journey. When the clocks chime the 
midnight hour, the fairest lady in the compa- 
ny—one that is tall and blond—should cut 
the loaf and distribute the slices. This in- 
variably creates great merriment, and the 
sweet rich cake, eaten with apples, nuts and 
cider, makes a fitting and agreeable ending 
to the Halloween fun. 


Farmers’ Daughters—XVI. 


ANOTHER BUCKEYE LASSIE. 


Crocheted Gimps. 
JENNIE E. HUSSEY. 


For the first or top one of this series of 
three, make a chain a little longer than you 
wish your gimp to be. Miss eleven chain, 
one single crochet in 12th. Ch® six and make 
one s c in every sixth st of ch. At the end ch 
six, one sc in sixth st of loop, ch six and 
make one s c in middle st of each ch of five 
between sc in foundation ch. Make five se 


over each ch of six, ch five, sc in Ist st of 
ch, * ch four, one s ¢ in same, repeat from 
* once, five s ¢ over same ch of six, and finish 
each loop in the same way. 

No 2: Ch ten, miss eight, treble crochet in 
each of last two ch, ch eight, twote in two 
tc and repeat until of desired length. Then 
make five shells of ones c, two de, onese, 
over loop, ch one, s c in heading, ch one, five 
shells in next loop and so on. 

No 3: Make a ch a little longer than desir- 
ed, miss eight ch, one tc in ninth, ch seven, 
one dc below the middle of tc, ch six, so 
in next st of foundation, * ch three, miss two, 





sc in next st, ch three, miss two, s c in next; 
ch six, tc in next st of ch, ch seven, dcin 
tc, ch six, s c¢ in next of ch,* repeat from * to* 
to theend of ch. Make similar loops on the 
other side of ch, alternating with the first 
row by making the tc insc between chains 
of, three. Then works c over each loop, ch 
two, scinsc, ch two, between the loops. 
These gimps are made in crochet silk for wool 


pretty for chil- 
Turkey red 


cotton, being 
made in 


dresses or in 
dren’s wash dresses if 
tambo cotton. 


Get Well and Keep Well. 


Onions, according to the New York Medical 
Times, are the best nervine known, and 
moreover are useful in coughs, colds and in- 
fluenza. This paper also that onions 
eaten every other day whiten the complex- 
ion. 

If the nerves of the whole body are 
ed by a tight shoe, or the extreme coldness 
of the extremities makes extra demand upon, 
the blood supply, there is neither nerve force 
nor blood enough left for other functions.— 
[The Vocalist. 

Oil stoves and gas stoves should never be 
kept burning in a sleeping room, for they are 
burned in the open air of the room, and hav- 
ing no connection with a chimney flue, throw 
the poiscnous carbonic oxide of combustion 
into the air of the apartment and make it un- 
fit for respiration. 

Pure castile soap (get it at your druggist’s) 
is the best to shampoo the head with, says an 
undoubted authority. Use plenty of warm 
water to make a thick lather, and rub _ thor- 
oughly into the scalp with fingers or stiff 
long bristled brush. Butif the scalp is very 
sensitive, use a lather of borax and water, or 
limewater and yolks of Then wash 
both hair and scalp out thoroughly, dry as 
well as you can, and rubin the scalp (in all 


says 


frritat- 


3 14te.| 
eggs. 





WALTER BaKER & CO., wire. 


Established Dorchester, Mass., 1780. 


Breakfast Cocoa 


PURE 


ABSOLUTELY 





Always ask for Walter Baker & Co.'s 
Breakfast Cocoa 


Made at 
DORCHESTER, ‘MASS. 
It bears their Trade Mark 
‘*La Belle Chocolatiere ” on every can. 
Beware of Imitations. 
=o 2] 2] =] os)2 2 2 2 @® 2&8 


We number among our rep- 
resentatives a vast number 
that make big money work- 
ing for us in spare moments. 
Kindly investigate, particulars free, and if you 
desire a Souvenir we will mail a-valuable 
sample of our goods in Solid Silver upon receipt 
of three two cent stamps for postage etc. Address 


Standard Silver Ware Co., Boston, Mass. 














parts) a little sweet oil or vaseline. A tea- 
spoonful of vinegar to Say a quart of water, 
as a wash after shampooing, will remove all 
alkali that may have been ieft from the soap, 
and make the hair clean and soft; then apply 
the vaseline to soothe the irritated skin. 

Heat vinegar made from wine or cider un- 
til it steams, then inhale the fumes. Do this 
two or three times daily, and more frequently 
as the air passages and lungs get used to it. 
Dr E. J. Marsters of Stockton, Cal, writes to 
the Medical Journal that this simple treat- 
ment has done wonders in many cases of 
asthma, bronchitis, laryngitis, consumption, 
sore throat and the like. 


a = 


‘For Fifty Cents. ”” 


WILL TEMPLER. 


“Up to John Kannady’s vandue—Jo.wn let his 
farm this spring— 

I didn’t do quite like some men that seldom 
buy a thing 

To a sale, but always git there ’bout noon ’er 
a little before, 

An’ set around in the women’s way, an’ spit 
on th’ kitchen floor 

Till they hear that dinner’s ready; then, 
hurrah for a dog-cheap feast. 

But I’ve noticed that them that waits fur grub 
most always buys the least.’’ 

“T got my grub afore I went to Kannady’s 
that day, 

The thing I wanted mostly was his double 
pleasure sleigh, 

But that was sold when I got there; so I bid 
on some tackle blocks, 

An’ was buttonin’ up my coat to go, when 
John brought out a box 

That held most ev’rything; he said they’d 
sell it by the lot, 

An’ when I bid four shillin’ they took me on 
the spot. 

Wa’ll, I got the box home somehow, an’ next 
day when it rained, 

I took it to the wagon house to see what it 
contained. 

First come an old corn cutter an’ a piece of 
leather tug, 

A ridin’ whip, two worthless bits, a handle 
off a jug; 

Come next an umbrella frame—the handle 
part was out; 

A cradle knib, two old horse shoes, a ham- 
mer, less a snout, 

A leaky washdish, an’ a nub from off some 
critter’s horn, 

Three four-inch bolts, one five-inch, do, an 
ear of yeller corn, 

Thirteen old nuts, a lump of chalk, a dozen 
feet of line, 

Two bottles that had once contained some 
spirits turpentine, 

Five wornout cockeyes, an’ a chink of 
heavy harness hame, 

An old plowshear, a black clay pipe, an 
empty honey frame, 

A dozen ground-out reaper knives, a bit of 
fan mill screen, 

A little pasteboard box that once had held 
some paris green; 

A chiny aig, some nails, all bent, a pair of 
terret rings, 

A piece of tin, a rusty knife, an’ lots of other 
things, 

That I can’t so well remember, but you see,at 
all events, 

That I didn’t ‘shoot my granny’ when I bid 
that fifty cents.’’ 


Variegated Pudding. 


KLARA KOOKE. 


Enough Cox’s gelatine for 1 pt water. Soak 
in cold water one hour. Pour in just enough 
boiling water tg thoroughly dissolve the gela- 
tine—no more. Turn in also 1 pt canned 
pineapple. Set away tocool. To save time 
this may be made the day before. 

Second layer: Fix gelatine as before. Into 
the hot water which melts it, let about two 
squares of Baker’s chocolate be mixed, by 
grating it, sweetening and melting it in the 
water over the fire. When this has cooled in 
the gelatine as much as possible and still 
allow of it being poured, turn it upon the 
laver of pineapple. 

Top layer: 3 tablespoons cornstarch and 1 
cup sugar stirred into a pint of boiling 
water. When cooked so that it looks semi- 
transparent like any starch, add the juice and 
grated rind of one lemon. When removed 
from the fire beat into it the whites of 3 eggs. 
This 1s turned upon the other two layers. 
Eaten cold. Delicious. 
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heightening.” 


Tue Procter & Gamate Co., Cin’ti. 


IVORY SOAP 


It FLoaTs 


“A good complexion needs no artificial toning: or 
Use a pure soap like the Ivory ,and 
leave nature to do the rest. 
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“WALL PAPER ss FREE 





Cheaper than ever before. Over half million rolls to be sold at less than cost. It will pay 
you to send for samples and Guide how to hang, ete. Describe rooms you wish to paper. 
Paper Hanger’s full set of Sample Books, price, $1.00. 











CHAS. M. N. KILLEN, 1231-1233 Filbert Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Baked Indian Pudding.—One qt milk, 5 
tablespoons meal, 1 tablespoon molasses, 2 
eggs, 1 teaspoon ginger, a little sugar and 
nutmeg. Heat the miik boiling hot. Stir 
this into the meal slowly. Set away to cool 
before adding the other ingredients. At last, 
if too thin, add more meal. It should be al- 
most as thick as a pudding before baking. 
Bake 2 hours.—[K. K. 





Baked Eggs and Omelet.—Baked eggs are de- 
licious. Break them into patty pans, one egg 
to a pan, and put a thick layer of fresh bread 
crumbs, with butter, pepper and salt, over 
the top. Bake until done in a hot oven. This 
dish seems to be spoiled by putting all the 
eggs together ona platter... They must be 
baked in separate little pans which have high 
sides. Omelet may be varied by laying inside 
it when done chopped meat of any kind. Ham 
is especially good. If preferred jelly may be 
spread over it before it is folded.—[K. K. 





Welsh Rarebit.—Toast carefully six slices of 
bread. While hot butter them, then plunge 
into a bowl of hot water; remove quickly and 
place on a hot platter. Put half a cup of milk 
in a saucepan over a moderate fire. When 
hot add two cups of grated cheese; stir until 
cheese is melted, then add the yolks of two 
eggs, half a teaspoon of salt, a pinch of cay- 
enne, and pour it over the toasted bread. 
Thisisa nice relish for tea or luncheon. 
[Mary B. Keech. 





Ann’s Batter Cakes.—One pt sour milk, 1 
teaspoon molasses, 1 tablespoon shortening, 1 
slice stale bread soaked in water,squeezed out 
and stirred into the milk, 4 teaspoon soda 
(depends on how sour the milk is) ; if the milk 
is not sour use 1 teaspoon cream of tartar, 
flour enough to make a thick batter. Begin 
with the bread and milk, then add the flour 
and®other things, including salt. Beat well 
and fry on hot griddle which is greased by 
rubbing with a greasy rag or piece of salt 
pork. This recipe does not sound appetizing 
but it makes the best batter cakes I ever ate. 


Some people eat them with a gravy made of 
scalded buttered milk with a little flour. 
[Klara Kooke. 





Steamed Indian Loaf.>Two cups corn mz2al, 
1 cup flour, 2 cups sour milk, 4 cup brown 
sugar, 4 cup beet suet chopped fine, 1 teaspoon 
saleratus, 1 teaspoon salt. Steam two hours, 
bake 15 minutes.—[{Ed ith Sampson. 





A Quick and Delicious method of cooking a 
rabbit isto clean thoroughly and carve into 
neat joints. Place 2 large tablespoons of but- 
ter in a frying pan, when hot, add the rabbit, 
with salt, pepper, a little minced onion and 
parsley. When nicely browned, cover closely 
and let steam 10 minutes, when serve. To 
render a baked rabbit delicious and preserve 
the flavor and juiciness, it should be larded. 
This is easily acomplished with a larding nee- 
dle and some strips of firm,fat bacon. Thread 
the needle with a strip of bacon and run the 
needle in and out of the meat. After larding, 
roast the rabbitin a hot oven. Serve with 
currant sauce. 





Pickled Nasturtiums.—Pick the green seeds 
(atter the flower has dropped off) with stems 
about 14 inches long, lay them in moderately 
salted cold water for 48 hours. Then lay them 
in fresh cold water 24 hours, drain, pack in 
bottles or jars and cover with boiling vinegar. 
Tie up, and stand away at least fou. weeks 
before you use them. These may be used as a 
substitute for capers.—[Mrs Rorer.. 





Apple Butter was made from cider in 16 
hours by a farmer ot Berks Co, Pa, the other 
day, in a contest for speed. 





Have Fresh Air in Your Rooms.—Doctors 
sometimes wish there was some kind of good- 
air gauge. A thermometer will give the tem- 
perature of the airin aroom. There is noth- 
ing to show how good or bad it is. Bad air 
is only another name for sickness and death. 
If we sleep in a room with every window 
closed, we may not notice the bad air in the 
morning,though we do notice our headache. A 
person entering the room will tell us it smells 
simply horribly. Now there is one way to test 
the air in your rooms. Put a fine, healthy, 
bright green and thrifty plant in the room over 
night. It will show that it is distressed the 
next morning. Folks say they never can 
raise flowers. They all die—yes, and so do the 
babies. If plants ‘‘will not grow’’ in your 
rooms, something is the matter with your 
room and you too. Get some plants and try 
it. If they fail to grow, for your own sake, 
find out whatis the matter. Open the win- 
dow, break the glass, do something, but get 
some pure air into the place somehow. If 
the plant is dying, so are you, slowly. If 
plants thrive in your room, bring the baby 
here—let him grow, too. Plants are health- 
thermometers. They must have fresh air—so 
must you—unless you prefer the cemetery. 


Rub Silver Ware with well-pulverized, 
slaked lime to remove all discolorations and 
produce a ‘‘fine sbine.’’—[V. C. M. 
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DAUGHTERS, ALL, OUT FOR A PICNIC 








TALK AROUND THE TABLE. 


Prizes for a Thanksgiving Dinner. 





In reply to Mrs A. C., wild turkeys and 
other game cheaply and easily procured, may 
be included in the competing bills of fare in 
our contest. This correspondent writes: ‘‘I 
have in mind a certain Thanksgiving on a 
western ranch where the nearest country 
store and butcher shop was 30 miles away, but 
the wild turkey and other game which adorned 
our beard discounted New York markets. 
Even the farm on which I was brought up, 
only two miles from a city of 60,000 inhabi- 
tants, saw little of fresh meat except on the 
weekly market day, but we had fish from the 
river and no end of quail in their season.’’ 


Don’t Be Long-Winded. 


Genuine Expression of Feeling.—Uncle Reu- 


ben, your sensible letter shows you have not 
lost all faith in humanity. You have a good, 
true heart, and expect to find the same in 
others, and evidently do not endorse the old 
adage, ‘‘ Believe every man a rogue until he 
is proved innocent.’’ Though just why in 
anyone's mind the fact that a man recognizes 
this need of a helpmate, and desires to take 
one to himself, should brand him as a scamp, 
I cannot clearly see. We all must have love 
and sympathy—we cannot live without it— 
and it seems that those who lack and long for 
it best understand and appreciate its worth. 
Though the object of the advertiser may some- 
times be simply to enliven a quiet and lonely 
life, I believe in most cases it is a genuine 
expression of feeling and have no doubt many 
happy marriages have been brought about 
by this means.—[Grandma Ann Teak. 


Government Ownership.—I have been waiting 
to hear some of the older Tablers express an 
opinion on the article written by Mrs Taylor, 
on the government owning everything. What 
nonsense to think such a thing! Our govern- 
ment is ‘‘a government of the people, by the 
people and for the people.’’ When a govern- 
ment ceases to be this, 1t is not republican. 
Each one of us (except us women, but we 
can instruct the men) has a voice in the gov- 
ernment. We are a prosperous nation and we 
want to continue to be such. Suppose the 
government owned everything, then it would 
be a monarchy or despotism, whichever you 
wish to call it. Allright. Orders are given 
and they must be obeyed or we shall lose 
our lives. We must part with our comforta- 
ble homes. Many a year the owners have 
labored hard and earnest. Now, all must be 
turned overto the supreme ruler. There 
would be sadness and sorrow. Oh, what an 
awful state of affairs! But no, it will not be 
so. We will keep our present form of gov- 
ernment and our land of liberty. We should 
be thankful to God that we have such a na- 
tion. Let us hear from the other Tablers. My 


advice to Mrs Taylor is to go and live in Si- 
beria or Mexico a year or two and then report 
to the T'aplers the advantages of those coun 
tries over ours.—[Golden Rod. 


Mealy Potatoes.—Did you ask if I took that 
potato in my hand to pare it? Yes, I often 
do so. If I take some of them on the fork 
they fall to pieces and are good for nothing 
for the table, but have to be classed with 
hen’s food. I have found some folks much 
the same; stick a fork into them or hit them 
with harsh words and sharp looks, and they 
either fly into pieces with anger, or shrink 
and shrivel to nothingness with sensitive- 
ness; whereas if you had taken them right 
into your hand and heart, and handled them 
carefully as though you wished to save them, 
you would have found them good food for 
you, a part of your life. Paring those mealy 
potatoes led me to preach quite a sermon to 
ayself. Hope I shall profit by it.—[{Wild 
Cassie. 


A Daily Occurrence.—J. B., please let the 
men continue to have a little respect for the 
women. A crowd of men gather on the streets 
and the ladies are forced to ‘‘wade’’ through 
them or go off the sidewalk to get past. It 
is a daily occurrence in our town; perhaps 
itis not soinall towns. I should like to 
know. Only yesterday I was obliged to go 
around a crowd of men, they were—I sup- 
pose—discussing the political issues of the 
day. I think men should have some respect 
for the ladies. I like C. B.’s talk very much. 
Oh! Uncle Reuben, please don’t advise us 
girls todo sorash athing as to answer an 
“*ad’’ given by we don’t know who! Aunt 
Jane gives us sensible advice, let us follow 
it.—(Golden Rod. 


Join the Regular Army.—I would like to 
ask J. B. if he has ever been outside of his 
district. To judge by his writings he certain- 
ly has not seen anything outside of Kansas. 
Iam confident the true ladies and gentiemen of 
Kansas don’t feel flattered to be represented 
by J. B., as he states the Kansas gentlemen 
do not care to ape their southern brothers in 
any custom that is senseless or silly. Thank 
God, he has some good sense left. He says, 
**maybe he is cranky!’’ It has never hurt 
anybody, young or old, to be polite. I would 
be grieved to see a son of mine not show 
pecver respect toa lady or old gentleman. 

here is an old saying ‘‘ With the hatin your 
hand you may travel through the whole land,’’ 
or with other words, If you are polite, you 
are welcome everywhere. I would advise J. 
B. to join the regular army for about six 
months. He would learn politeness towards 
his superiors, even ae it raised a feeling of 
disgust in him.—[C. A 


Asked and Answered.—For the benefit of the 
uninitiated will some member of the Ralston 
health club please ‘‘rise and explain?’’—[Am- 
icus. 

Iam furnishipg my sleeping room with 





furniture 60 or more years old. The wal 
paper is yellow tint with red and gold figures, 
carpet shades of yellow brown. Chiffonter jg 
maple with mahogany trimmings. Bedstead 
is curly maple with scroll head and footboard, 
very handsome. Will some one kindly tell 
me what to get for a bed valance, how full to 
make it an how to fasten it on?—/ Aunt 
Violet. 


Mr Fussy: I don’t see why you wear those 
ridiculous big sleeves when you have nothing 
to fill them. Mrs Fussy: Do you fill your 
silk hat? 


A VETERAN’S WIFE. 


Affected With Heart Disease and Given Up to 
Die. Saved in a Wonderful Way. 
From the Press, Utica, N Y. 

There is no one better known or respected 
in the village of Brookfield, Madison Co, N 
Y, than Mrs John Fisk, the wife of an old 
resident and veteran of the war of the rebel- 
lion. In April of this year, Mrs Fisk lay at 
death’s door from neuralgia and heart dis- 
ease, the family physician having recommend- 
ed her to settle all her worldly affairs, as she 
was liable to be taken at any minute, and in- 
quiring friends expected at each visit to hear 
that she had passed away. 

But Mrs Fisk, to the surprise of her neigh- 
bors and physicians, suddenly began to mend, 
and now she is as strong and healthy a wom- 
an of her advanced age (76 years) as can 
be found, and really does not appear nearly 
as old as she is. The following is her own 
story of how she was cured. 

‘*I consider it is a duty to myself and the 
community to tell of my extraordinary re- 
covery from what was thought by my physi- 
cians, my husband and friends to be a fatal 
illness. I had long been suffering from neu- 
ralgia in its worst form, enduring agonies 
that only those who have undergone such 
torments know, until my heart became so 
affected functionally and organically that the 
doctor said I was hable at any time to pass 
away. He had done all in his power for me, 
and I thank him much for his kindness and 
attention, and believe him to be a good, faith- 
ful physician. I was not disposed to die, 
however, if I could helpit, and he having 
done all he could, I felt at liberty to use any 
other means that held ont a chance of 
and determined to try a remedy that 
been recommended by a friend who had been 
at death’s door from rheumatism and heart 
disease, but who now is in good health. 

‘*Whatever doubt I may have had as to this 
remedy’s efticacy in a dissimilar disease, to 
that from which he bad-suffered, was dispell- 
ed on reading in the Press of a case identical 
with my own being cured, with the name and 
address of the person who had been so bene- 
fited. So my husband, who now was anxious 
that I should at once take the treatment, pur- 
chased for me a box of Dr Williams’ Pink 
Pills. I took them according to directions, 
and within a very short time the pains began 
to disappear, my heart’s actions became nor- 
mal, and four weeks ago I ceased taking 
them, as I am entirely cured, and able to do 
my housework as well as when [I was a young 
woman. 

**T had always, until I tried Dr Williams’ 
Pink Pills, looked with suspicion on all ad- 
vertised proprietary medicines, but now my 
ideas have undergone a wondrous change in 
that direction, for under God’s all wise Prov- 
idence, ‘Pink Pills’ have renovated me, and 
apparentiy given me a new lease of life. 

‘This is no secretin this locality, and I 
hope this certificate may be the means of oth- 
er sutterers in distant places securing the 
same benefits that I have received. 

**CLARINDA Fisk.’’ 

Pink Pills are sold in boxes (never in loose 
form by the dozen or hundred, and the pub- 
lic are cautioned against numerous imitations 
sold in this shape) at 50 cents a box or six 
boxes for $2.50, and may be had of all drug- 
gists, or direct by mail from Dr Williams’ 
Medicine Company. 


SOLD! 


UNDER A 
POSITIVE GUARANTEE 


to wash as clean as can be done on the 75,000 in § use. 
washboard and with much more ease. This applies to 
Terriff's Perfect W ashing Machine which will be sent 
on trial at wholesalc price ;if not satisfactory money re- 
funded. Agenta WV anted. For exclusive territory, terms 
and prices write PORTLAND MFG.CO., Box 23 Portland, Mich. 














